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Model L.744L fined with 20 ft. plat¬ 
form body, used for delivery of beer 
in casks and crates. Supplied through 
our distributors Freeman Oake< &Co. 

Ltd. Sheffield. 


Confidence in Atkinson's Rangeability has been 
growing apace, not only in Britain, but throughout 
the world; for operators are now realizing that they 
can specify an Atkinson chassis designed to suit their 
particular operating conditions. 

Atkinson offer a most comprehensive range of 
vehicles from four-wheel freighters to eight-wheel 
tanker chassis: and if the operator requires a two- 
speed axle, a 4, 5. 6 or 8 cylinder engine, air or 
vacuum braking, it can be supplied on any model in 
the range. No wonder when transport operating is 
discussed the name Atkinson keeps coming to the fore. 

When at the Show call and see us, we shall be 
delighted to discuss your transport problems; failing 
a visit drop a line to our Distributor in your area, his 
address will be found on the Atkinson Distributors 
page, also to be found in this issue. 


Model L.745L fitted with 2011. platform body. This vehicle is used 
for the transportation offish from North Shields to towns in the 
Midlands. Supplied through our distributors Theatre Garage 
Sunderland 


Model L. 1788 fitted with 8- 
cylinder engine, used for 
transporting steel billets. 
Supplied through our distri¬ 
butors Rvland Garage Ltd., 
Birmingham. (Photo by 
courtesy of “The Commercial 
Motor”). 
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A This Atkinson advert is unusual in several ways. Firstly, it's printed in full colour - at a time when the full-colour process was an expensive business. And 
secondly? It shows a whole cross-section of Atkinsons being loaded ready for an arduous trip over Britain's totally out-dated road network - or in the case of the 
cream Tennants brewery dray, being unloaded. 'Rangeability' was also a word used as the title of the Atkinson 'House magazine' 
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A British Lorries for the World? Although with right hand drive, there's very much an International feel to this 'commercial artist's' impression of a fully-loaded 
Leyland 'Beaver' and draw-bar trailer powering through an industrial landscape. The two impressive pieces of machinery on the wagon and its 'drag' could be 
generators or new turbines for some advanced new power plant. Built of Sheffield Steel - and British technical know-how - they could be on their way to the docks 
to help boost Britain's export drive. We're told that the 125hp 'Beaver' was expressly designed for trailer work. 

Cover: Although photographed in preservation at a Gaydon event a few years back, in the livery of Taylors of Martley, this Leyland Octopus with its neatly sheeted 
and roped load really looks as if it could have been ready to set off on a journey in the late 1950s. 
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LOADED WITH BOXES, BALES, SACKS - 
AND MORE BALES 

LOADS OF LOVELY LOADS. 

Let's start by looking at some loads we can actually see - archive 
photographs of platform lorries and dropsiders give us a direct 
insight into the economy of Britain at the time before ISO 
Containers and curtainsiders. 


28 LOADED WITH BEER, WINE & SPIRITS - 
AND OTHER DRINKS 

"HALF A PINT OF LAGER AND A PACKET OF 
CRISPS, PLEASE!" 

The breweries and major drinks producers have always been at 
the forefront of commercial vehicle development - although 
arguably, improvements in distribution have had a mixed effect 
on the British pub. 

38 LOADED WITH MATERIALS IN BULK 

HERE'S A USEFUL TIP 

Tippers come in all shapes and sizes, but while most will spend a 
hard life on the construction site, there are many more industries 
where the humble tipper is a key player, including coal and coke 
distribution - much more important in days gone by than now, 
perhaps - plus mining and agriculture. 

40 LOADED WITH LIVESTOCK 

ALL CREATURES GREAT AND SMALL. 

Now fair enough, the archives do not contain any photographs 
of vehicles transporting rabbits or hamsters - so maybe 'small' 
isn't the right word. But some livestock transporters were 
designed to carry sheep or pigs on three decks, heffers on two 
and larger cattle on one deck. Sadly, they would be on a one-way 
trip but, in contrast, horses travelled in comparative luxury - and 
came home again. 

52 LOADED WITH BULK LIQUIDS 

NO ROPES NEEDED 

It's easy, right? 'Tankers' carry petrol, diesel, heating oil and other 
petroleum-based products. But what about liquid chocolate? 

Or bulk powder tankers? Or chemicals and liquid waste? Tankers 
carry them all. 

56 LOADED WITH CARS 

"HELLO JOHN, GOT A NEW MOTOR?" 

Once upon a time, owning a car - any sort of car - was a real 
status symbol. There were dozens of makes and models to 
choose from and every small town would have had a number of 
competing dealers. And yet? And yet the concept of a purpose- 
built car transporter only really came into it's own when 'Hire 
Purchase' fuelled a consumer boom in new cars. Harold 
Macmillan was right - We'd Never Had It So Good! 

58 LOADED WITH CEMENT - IN BAGS 
AND BULK 

GREEN BELT? LEAVE IT OUT, LET'S CONCRETE OVER IT 
Whatever the politics, it's a simple fact - Britain is a small island 
with a large population. So our countryside has always been 
under threat from urbanisation. The Green Belt was designed to 
prevent urban sprawl and provide a 'Green Lung' for those living 
in the City. Construction companies are in business to build 
things. And to do that, they need cement. Lots of it. See the 
problem? 


Motor Body Su lie/ors 

CONGLETON, CHESHIRE , 




LARGE CAPACITY CATTLE TRUCK 
BODY FOR SAFE TRANSPORT Of 
LIVESTOCK, SPRING LOADED 
RAMPS, PORTION OVER CAB 


MEDIUM PRICED 2/3 HORSE BOX 
SPRING LOADED RAMP, GROOMS 
COMPARTMENT. SPACE OVER CAS 
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LOADED WITH MILK 

YOU'VE GOT A LOT OF BOTTLE 

Fresh milk supplies from the country were originally inspired - 
and made logistically possible - by the coming of the railways. 
But road transport was still needed to deliver the bottles of milk 
to the nation's doorsteps. The battery-electric soon replaced the 
horse and cart, while larger bulk transporters supplemented and 
then took over from railway wagons. 

LOADED WITH GROCERIES - AND 
OTHER GOODIES 

DOOR-TO-DOOR, AT YOUR SERVICE 
Mobile grocer's shops. Mobile Butchers shops. Mobile Baker's 
shops. Mobile Candlestick Maker's shop anyone? It seems ironic 
that when every town and village had a local corner shop, it was 
the individual tradesmen - not the supermarkets - that went 
that extra mile and took a mobile shop out to those without 
personal transport. 

LOADED WITH... 

A LOAD OF OLD RUBBISH 

In the days before 'Contracting Out' and Agency Workers, Local 
Councils used to do more than just pick-up the dustbins - but it's 
the one service that tends to get the most attention. Large or 
small. Complex or simple, binwagons came in all shapes and 
sizes, but in the days of metal 'dustbins', it was one of the 
toughest jobs in road transport. 

LOADED WITH A BROKEN DOWN CAR 

"WE'LL HAVE TO TOW IT IN, SIR" 

A breakdown. Every motorist's nightmare. Chances are, it would 
happen on a dark, wet night, or there would be an accident, just 
when things couldn't get any worse. Yes, they can - there's now 
a big bill to pay for the tow-in! 

LOADED WITH BALLAST 

AIDING TRACTION 

The ballast box tractor really did do what it said on the tin. 
Instead of an articulated tractor unit, where the weight of the 
trailer provided some downforce, the ballast box tractor had to 
carry it's own, to provide some traction on the drive axle. It 
could be blocks of concrete or lumps of pig iron, but the end 
result was that 'proper' draw-bar trailers could be used in a 
whole load of applications where a rigid or an artic just wouldn't 
do. 


LOADED WITH... WELL IN THIS CASE... # NOT # 

WEIGHTY MATTERS - VEHICLES ON TEST 
Manufacturers often supplied chassis loaded with test weights, 
to enable magazine journalists to do a 'road test' article in 
a transport magazine. But the manufacturer's own 'experimental' 
departments also used test weights to check on the 
performance of a new models - or perhaps a different engine/ 
gearbox combination before it was put on sale. 
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“LOADED!” - AN INTRODUCTION 


What is the relationship between our chosen hobbies, our early formative years and - a difficult 
subject to discuss in the over-sensitive climate in which we now live, perhaps - our 'class'? Indeed, 
is there a connection? Did where we lived as children have an impact on our interests later in 
life? And was this just a 'Boy Thing'? Does any of this help us understand why, when compared 
with steam railway engines - or even buses - there are so few period archive photographs of 
lorries actually at work, carrying loads? Asking such questions, might help give us a greater 
understanding of the working of what was once a major British manufacturing industry. 


W hen we look back at a collection of archive 

photographs, we really ought to ask ourselves 
"Why?" No, not why are we looking at photographs 
of old commercial vehicles - although that's another question 
in itself - but why were the photographs taken at the time? 

And while the subject matter - the vehicles themselves - might 
together be a complex mix of makes, models and indeed eras 
when the pictures were taken, the reasons why they were taken 
tend to fall neatly into just two or three 'boxes'. 

We probably need to start with a bit of social history. For a 
start, unlike the hobby of 'train spotting' - which was very much 
an activity undertaken by middle class boys - being interested 
in commercial vehicles might be seen as being a couple of 
rungs down the socio-economic ladder. Whether this might 
have been related to the fact that 'middle class' kids might have 
had parents who were more 'mobile', and fathers that might 
have commuted from the suburbs into the nearest town or city, 
in the course of a 'profession' - or not - is open to debate. But 
'lorries'? They only tended to be seen in inner-city areas, or 
around places where factories could be found - which wasn't in 
leafy, middle class suburbs. 

Where did the boys of working class parents live? In inner city 
areas near a brewery perhaps? Or close to the docks, or some 
other factory site. Or it could have been that a boy's father was 
a lorry driver rather than a bank manager. True, railway engine 
drivers would have been 'working class' too - but there was 
a much greater chance of getting to ride in a lorry during the 
summer holidays than riding on the footplate of a steam engine 
wasn't there? Even if being 'an engine driver' was a distant 
dream at the time! 

CHOICE OF HOBBY - IS IT A CLASS THING? 

'Mobility' is another major factor to take into account when 
interests are formed. Having parents that didn't have the 
financial capability of buying a decent bicycle for a boy's 
birthday present would have limited the prospects of travelling 
to interesting places to 'spot' anything. If a walk to the corner 
of the nearest main road was going to take longer than the 
time left between getting home from school and having to be 
indoors in time for 'tea' (for middle and upper class readers, 
that's what us working class boys called 'dinner' or 'supper'), 
then being a 'spotter' of anything was destined to be a hobby of 
little sustainable interest. Any spotting hobby needs to have the 
potential of a vast 'gene pool' of options and the excitement of 
the unexpected. And in that respect, a leafy suburban avenue is 
unlikely to come up trumps, is it? 

In contrast? Imagine living over the garden fence from a major 
transport depot? Or a factory that required raw materials from 
all over the country, or one that delivered products all over 
the world? There would be lorries coming and going all day. 



Emde KHV, ihe lighter, less bulky.hcavy 
duty battery wuh greater robustness, 
longer life, higher starting performance 
and Irnver initial is no longer one 
of those Innovations of which the 
cautious man says "Time ttflll tell 1 . 


More and more of the big operat 
equip their fleets with it. Leading v; 
cle makers fit It as initial equipme 
For what T ime and the fleet fogbiK 
have told of Exide KHV is this: hi 
is the battery it pays best to use! 


A PRODUCT OF CHLORIDE BATTERIES LIMITED 

fXrt>£ WOAKJ ■ CLIFTON jWiCTtOt If ■ SWINTW ■ MANCHESTER 

VTsJt Lti at the COMMERCIAL MOTOR SHOW on STAND 


A What a working class boy might have spotted over the garden fence? Here we see 
the boss and the foreman deep in conversation about the values of having a sturdy 
lorry battery. In the yard drivers and their 'mates' sheet and rope a fleet of Bedford 
articulated lorries piled high with timber. The class structure at work? The boss has a 
trilby, the foreman a cloth cap. 


Different makes. Different coloured liveries. Different names on the door. And 
signwriting denoting a depot in some distant town, or city. Where was Stoke- 
on-Trent? Then we need to add-in the sounds - and the smells - of what we're 
looking at. The constant hunting tick-over of a Leyland Comet 'Power Plus' 
engine. The partly musical, partly metallic tone of a Perkins P6. The smell of 
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hot engine oil and damp tarpaulins - even from a line of parked- 
up lorries. 

A good excuse for an after-school 'mission'? To pay a 
clandestine visit, after everyone has gone home and sit up in the 
cab of an AEC Mammoth Major? And wonder where it was going 
as it went past the house at 5.30 the next morning with a roped 
and sheeted load? There were dangers of course - not because 
there was ever any intent to cause damage, or to steal anything. 

But "Nothing, just looking at the lorries," didn't tend to sound like 
a viable excuse, if caught by the local policeman on his little grey 
Velocette 'Noddybike' motorcycle, hopping over the factory wall 
on the way back home before the evening curfew, did it? 

So, if we accept that 'being interested in lorries' might be 
considered as a hobby of working class boys, we might better 
understand the problem that 'mobility' imposed - at least 
amongst boys who didn't have a father or relative who drove a 
lorry for a living. Those that did? It was another world - one with 
almost limitless boundaries. Yes, it involved getting up early. Really 
early. An often chilly walk before the sun got up to where the lorry 
was parked - even during the summer holidays. 

The moments of expectation as that diesel engine rumbled into 
life. No radio of course. And on older lorries, no heater or demister 
either. There was a rag to wipe the windscreen - but it would be 
miles before the old rug over the engine cover started to percolate 
some warmth into the cab. 

Here comes a steep hill. We're fully loaded with a load for a ship 


July 3, 1953 


April 1937 


the commercial motor 
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Here is an outstanding example of a Bonallack 
special purpose body. Built 10 be mounted on 
a flat platform body this specially designed 
Bomllack Standard Light Alloy Cattle Con¬ 
tainer is surprisingly light, exceptionally roomy 
and possesses great strength. It is fitted with 
double gates and walk-up ramp, and can 
easily be converted into a double-decker^when 
required. The typical Bonallack attention to 
detail ensures that the animals travel m 
comfort - and good design and balance 
guarantees easy, confident driving for the 
herdsman. This container, priced at approx. 
£ 300 — subject to optional extras — is first 
class value and is an outstanding example of 
Bonallack 'fitness for purpose’. 

Transport operators are wise to remember 
that 4 Work done 1 , that is, load moved, means 


cnergv supplied. In the case of a road vehicle 
the energy is fuel. Dead weight in the vehicle 
is part of the load, in the same vray as the load, 
and is therefore purely waste. _ 

A Bonall** Light Weight Body »ilt *>« 
you more (ay load pet gallon vhcn Ioadeii “ ld 

a greater mileage when empty. 



IS 


guaranteed 


THE COMMERCIAL MOTOR 
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PERFECTION BY PERSONAL SUPERVISION 

The choice of the finest and most rigidly tested components that 
Britain can produce . craftsmen who can build with meticulous 
earc and precision . . . personal supervision by experienced 
motor engineers * . . thus results the ER.R product which is 
to-day enjoying an enviable reputation throughout the world. 

Monel 5.4 A typical sample of m H.R.R hny with a fijBH&t* 
brewy type body. It , s cquipp «i with a 5 cylinder Gardner direct impction 

zLZtZt , ***" ’* ° f fli “ floUtin£ lypc incorporating large worm 

and wheel at ?| centres. Laden weight 1 2 tans. 



E.R.F. Ltd.-SUN WORKS-SANDBACH-CHESHIRE 

p - mmm E.a.F.S.ndteh 


... — ™ ■»——• ““““ “• *■" 


A The brewery Companies always seemed to find money to buy a premium- 
grade lorry with which to deliver their beer. Here we see an ERF 'Model 5.4' 
brewer's dray for Barclays -sadly without the post and chain body being 
sullied by a load of booze! 

< On a one way trip? In this case no. Here see a load of milking cows being 
driven aboard a cattle truck in this advert by Bonallack & Sons of London 
EC4. We can hope they've been purchased at market and will have a long 
and happy life, after a trip in this new light alloy cattle truck. 

in London Docks. Down a gear. Speed is dropping. Down another 
gear. The engine roars. Plenty of warmth in the cab now. Too much 
in fact. Time to open a window. A newer lorry flashes past like we're 
standing still. What was that? It was one of those new Commer two- 
strokes. 

TIME FOR A BREW? 

At the top of the hill, it's time to stop for a quick cuppa and some 
breakfast at a well-patronised transport 'caff'. But there's no time 
to lose - we have to get to the docks as soon as possible to get 
a place in the queue. We could be there for hours. Which means 
plenty of time to wander off and look at the ships? Strictly speaking, 
that's not allowed, but the pretence of looking for a toilet is an 
excuse that seemed to work. The hard part is remembering where 
the lorry is parked, on the way back. Was it Number 22 shed? 

Hang on, the queue of lorries has now moved. Thankfully not far. 
Just think - watching the drums being hoisted directly aboard an 
ocean liner could well have fostered an interest in the Merchant 
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> Here's an unusual advert, which has been booked by a rregional dealer, 
rather than the manufacturer - which in this case is ERF. Parrs, we are told, 
could supply lorries from 5 to 50 tones capacity and to prove the point give 
us an image of a fully-loaded ERF eight-wheeler as supplied to 'Flettons 
Bricks.' 

Navy, instead of just lorries, thanks to seeing the flags of many nations. 
Norway. Australia. South Africa. They all sounded a very long way away. 

Time for home now. First we need to negotiate the Blackwall Tunnel 
-just one tunnel originally, with buses and lorries having to give way on 
the sharp bends below those giant fan shafts that extract the exhaust 
fumes. Finally we're leaving the built-up areas behind now and with 
the sun shining in the mid-afternoon, there's time to stop at another 
transport caff. If lunch involved a walk to the nearest dock worker's 
canteen for egg and chips, then a visit to the caff (the French didn't 
have a word for it) on the way home was a real treat - a cup of tea and 
a Lyons fruit pie. A square Lyons Fruit pie that filled the box. There were 
so many flavours to choose from too - apple, apple and blackcurrent, 
apricot - that was a good 'un. And the best flavour? It had to be 
gooseberry. 

My point? Our choice of hobby may or may not be directly linked to 
the socio-economic class status of our parents, but it is almost certainly 
linked to our early childhood memories. Seeing a steam traction 
engine at work. Going for a ride on a trolleybus. Watching a 'proper' 
lorry driver from BRS Parcels reverse a green Maudslay eight-wheeled 
box van and draw-bar trailer up to the loading dock at the depot at 
Hackney. Memories. 

PICTURES AND MEMORIES. THE LINK 

And how does this relate to a pile of archive photographs? The answer 
is 'directly'. Many of the archive photographs of steam locomotives 
were taken by 'train spotters' who owned their own camera. But a 
camera was a very expensive thing to own. Working class boys didn't 
own camaras. And even if your family did own a camera? Film - even 
black and white film - was so precious, it wasn't to be 'wasted' on 
photographing lorries. Not when a whole fortnight's family holiday had 
to be compressed into one film. And besides, taking 'action shots' of 
speeding lorries (even those only 'speeding' at 20mph) was a capability 
beyond most cameras of the day. Which helps explain why good quality 
amateur photographs taken by young 'Lorry Spotters' are so rare, then? 
Maximum respect Arthur Ingram and his like. 

What other categories are there then? The most common reason 
why a lorry would have been photographed is when it was new. Why? 
Because the manufacturer wanted to get a press release published, 
telling the marketplace that a particular valued operator had just 
purchased this make and model of lorry, over a choice of anything up to 
half a dozen or more possibilities manufactured by direct competitors. 

And for that job, a 'professional' would be needed. The vehicle would 
be new and freshly signwritten. And the body - or trailer - would not, 
as yet, have been sullied by the presence of a load. The end result is of 
course extremely frustrating when trying to compile a Road Transport 
Archive on 'Loaded' lorries. But at least we stand a good chance of 
reading the signwriting on the door as Press Release photographs 
tended to feature static lorries 'posed' especially for the shot. 

And the other kind? While regularly publishing the manufacturer's 
press releases, the editorial staff at the various road transport 
publications - of which there were always more than just 'The 
Commericla Motor' and 'Motor Transport' - were also keen to publish 
'regional surveys' of transport in a particular area of the country, 
highlight the problems of Britain's creaking road network (nothing 
changes!), or perhaps a review of the transport methods used in a 
particular industry - like the shipment of agricultural produce or animals 
to market. Or the distribution of beer or soft drinks. Or how coal and 
coke was delivered to homes and factories. It is only in this last category 


THE COMMERCIAL MOTOR 


of professionally-taken photographs that we tend to see images of 
laden lorries, lorries being loaded, unloaded (it's sometimes hard to 
distinguish between the two!), or out on the open road actually going 
somewhere. 

If there is further distinct category, then it's the pictures of lorries 
used in the manufacturers' advertising material - brochures and trade 
press adverts. And this is where a great deal of what we might call 
'artistic license' comes into play - mostly because the images used 
have received the attentions of the 'commercial artist'. Why? Because 
many of the 'new' models would probably only exist in prototype form 

- or perhaps were still unfinished in grey primer - when the magazine 
deadline for advertising copy to be sent to the blockmaker was 
looming. 

In such cases, it would be necessary for a drawing, or coloured 
rendering of the subject to be used instead. Or perhaps a hastily-taken 
image of a prototype could be 'doctored' to look like a finished vehicle 
thanks to some skillful airbrushing? What manufacturers didn't tend 
to want was the image of a nice shiny new model spoiled by a badly 
sheeted load. So many of the adverts we see feature empty bodies 

- or in many cases, just the part the customer purchased from the 
manufacturer - the chassis cab. 

Roll it all together? Against that backdrop, it's something of a 
pleasant surprise to find that any period archive photographs showing 
working vehicles being loaded, or in action have survived. 

So enjoy! 
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LOADS OF LOVELY LOADS! 


Before the age of curtain-siders and ISO containers, all sorts of companies used open-backed lorries 
to carry a wide range of loads and it was a lot easier to see what the actual loads were. But what if it 
was raining? Ah!, there was a solution - the trusty tarpaulin - and several coils of rope - which were 
often kept on the 'mate's side' of the cab floor so as to be kept dry. So let's start with a selection of 
pictures of platform lorries and dropsiders from the archives and see if we can identify what loads 
they were carrying - and with a bit of guesswork, where and why... 



LewisBercer & Sonsl t 


Paints. Colours i <\ .rnishes 


H 0 MERTON E.9, 


CdMIINTRY LORRY SERVICE, 


A There are very few British brands that have 
survived from the pre-war era up until today, 
but Berger paints is one that still has a familiar 
ring to it. Back in the early post-World War I 
era, this subsidy-pattern AEC, still running on 
solid tyres and looking in remarkably good 
condition in 1921, with what looks like a 
replacement coachbuilt cab (note, that's a 'cab' 
without windscreen, or cab door windows), 
is seen laden to the hilt with drums of Berger 
paints and varnishes. Back in the day, Berger 
was based at Homerton, London, E9. It looks 
as though the AEC has been charged to deliver 
a special export order to London Docks for 
onward passage to India. Was a Maharajah 
having his palace redecorated? It could well be 
because a special gold paint seems to feature 
strongly! Note that the paint is contained in 
industrial quantity drums rather than domestic 
cans. It seems that Berger also produced a 
product called 'Tilo' for fixing, we assume, 
ceramic tiles. One thing is for sure - the driver 
of 'LU 9918' would have had his work cut out 
controlling that lot on cobbled streets down to 
the docks - and any accident would have had 
messy and rather colourful consequences - 
note also that no load restraint devices have (so 
far) been deployed! 


A This Dennis dropsider was operated by The Southern Railway and even though running on pneumatic tyres, 
the cab still didn't feature a windscreen, or cab door windows. It was part of the 'Country Lorry Delivery 
Service' and is seen here being loaded at a busy goods yard. But where? The signwriting gives us a clue 
where - it informs the reader that the lorry would deliver and collect consignments from within a ten mile 
radius of Horsham in Surrey. The member of staff actually up on the lorry seems to be the foreman, checking 
the number of sacks, as the driver can be spotted in his cab. The load seems to be made up of a large 
consignment of 'Grow-On' animal feed sacks from Armitage Brothers of Colwick (which is Nottinghamshire) - 
giving those low-pressure 'balloon' tyres something to think about! 


PRE-WAR LOADS -1920 TO 1939 
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> This little forward control Guy chassis 
dates from December 1934 and was 
operated by W Chadburn & Son of Leeds. 
There's no mistaking that the load being 
carried is of light weight - the Guy is 
probably only a two or three tonner, but are 
they bales of wool? Or sacks of 'shoddy'? In 
fact, it may be neither as the writing on one 
of the sacks suggests it might be sacks of 
sugar cane for processing - which would, of 
course, not weigh very much. Either way, the 
driver and his mate seem to be dab hands at 
being able to rope a bulky load - with some 
'proper' knots clearly evident. 




A Here is a popular mid-1930s lightweight chassis - the Leyland 'Cub'. Sold as a chassis for both passenger and goods operations, we need to note that there 
was also the option of both normal control, as here. Or semi-forward control. 'WS 8299' seems to embody the reputation Scottish operators have for turning out 
a cracking livery. John Wightman of Edinburgh was 'only' delivering eggs for goodness sake - the company was not a high-value purveyor of whisky, yet the Cub 
featured some wonderful detailing, such as the coat of arms on the cab door, full-length aluminium side steps and custom 'draught excluders' on the cab doors 
- engraved with the 'Wrightman' name. The sign behind the back of the Cub is also interesting - it showed a tariff for deliveries to London. Were boxes of fresh 
eggs dispatched by express motor coach, overnight? In which case, why does the photograph look as if it was taken in a dock area? That looks like a ship's mast 
in the background, so was the location Leith? 
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< When Fowler, the Leeds-based steam road engine 
manufacturer, entered the diesel lorry market in 
the 1930s, it might have been expected that the 
company would do well - after all, Fowler steam- 
powered road vehicles were a premium product 
and surely, if Foden could make the transition, why 
not Fowler? Atkinson also made the transition - 
albeit as a result to the original company going into 
receivership and then being reborn as 'Atkinsons 
1933 Limited', but of course the other big player in 
the steam road vehicle market - Sentinel - wasn't 
to make the jump to diesel power until after the 
end of World War II. So why didn't Fowler diesels 
catch on? Based on the imposing appearance of this 
Fowler chassis from the archives, it wasn't because 
they didn't look the part. Here we see a 6-7 ton 
4x2 'Marathon' model demonstration vehicle (note, 
using the name before Maudslay), posed in a railway 
goods yard setting in 1931 - bit still on trade plates. 
True, it isn't actually carrying a load in this instance, 
but you can't have everything! 



But here we see what is almost certainly 
the same vehicle (note the 'Fowler Crude Oil Lorry' 
signwriting has been re-touched out), pulling a trailer and carrying 
some impressive packing cases, loaded, we can assume, with heavy steam engine 
spares, or components being shipped for export. We need to explain for the benefit of younger 
readers that the term 'export' in the same sentence as 'Great Britain' is probably perplexing. Once upon a time, Britain was a manufacturing 
nation, which built products that were in demand around the world. So they were being 'exported'. Chances are, those packing cases were 
heading to London or Liverpool Docks - they were the only sort of place with cranes large enough to unload them! 



< If the commercial vehicle enthusiasts here in Britain had the same level of 
organisational ability and commitment as those interested in steam railway 
locomotives, there would already have been a number of long-since 'extinct' British 
lorries that would have been 'recreated', thanks to well-managed and publicised 
appeals and so-called 'crowd funding'. So if the historic commercial vehicle world 
ever got to that position, what extinct makes and models should be recreated? Here's 
the ideal candidate - a double-drive Fowler six-wheeler. The Fowler had a distinctive 
semi-forward cab quite unlike any other British commercial vehicle - with the possible 
exception of the Scammell 'Highwayman'. Here we see 'UG 1340', operated by 
J R Mills of Borough High Street, London, SE1, on what was mostly market work, 
collecting produce from farmers and growers and delivering it overnight to the 
market, for sale early in the morning. There's no doubt this load of wooden boxes 
makes for an impressive load, but did it really need such a heavy-duty chassis to 
transport them? After all, most contemporary photographs of market traffic seems to 
feature Fords or Bedfords, with chassis extensions and 'dead' third axles? 
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< Right through the 1930s, the general thinking 
seemed to suggest that only 'heavy' chassis 
would benefit from what was still referred to as a 
'Heavy Oil Engine' - working on the compression 
ignition cycle, developed by Rudolph Diesel. 

The manufacturers of mass-produced medium 
and lighter weight commercial chassis were not 
impressed. The solution for operators out to save 
on fuel costs? Re-engineering petrol chassis with 
after-market diesel conversions, as here with this 
Morris Commercial 'Leader' chassis. It had been 
fitted, we are informed, with a Dorman '4JU' diesel 
- something that would come in handy plugging 
this load of wool sacks uphill, against a strong 
head wind! 



> Dating from 1936, this 
Leyland 'Badger TA7' was 
operated by Brown, Nichols & 
Nicholson Limited of Plymouth. 
Weighing under three tons 
unladen, it was classed as a 
seven tonner. The company 
was a 'victualler' delivering 
foodstuffs and groceries to ships 
in the Plymouth naval base and 
featured a removable tarpaulin 
cover. This is seen here rolled- 
back against the cab. The boxes 
look to be around the same 
dimensions as traditional foil- 
lined tea chests. 


< Next up in the weight hierarchy after the 'Cub' 
was the 'Lynx' - but just to add to the confusion, in 
some contemporary publications such as 'Modern 
Transport' magazine, it was sometimes referred 
to as the 'Lynx Cub'. Here we see four brand new 
examples, photographed in March 1939, having just 
gone into service before the outbreak of World War 
II. They would be assured a busy - and probably 
heavily overloaded - life, supplying new bricks for the 
construction of shadow factories and other wartime 
installations. This official Leyland press photo shows 
an impressive stockpile of 'Phorpres' bricks and it also 
shows us that, with some clever stacking, there was 
no need for sheeting or ropes to hold them in place 
- something helped by the high rave on sides of the 
platform bodies and a stout rear tailboard. 


•V - 
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> Pre-World War II Albions often tended to 
feature rather austere cab designs, but here's a 
stylish exception to that rule, operated by 'The 
Northern Dispatch Motor Company Limited' of 
Darwen, also home of some very stylish 3 ft 6 in 
gauge streamlined tramcars of the period. Note 
the tramlines in the foreground. This picture 
was part of a press release, sent to the editor 
of Modern Transport magazine, and in best 
copperplate handwriting, we're told that "This 
twin steering six-wheeled lorry had an unladen 
weight of 4 tons, 19 cwts and 3 qrs". This is a 
remarkably low figure, considering that the Albion 
was a 'premium-grade' 10 ton chassis, designed to 
pull a trailer as well. Unusually, we also know what 
the load was - even though it was covered by 
some well-roped sheets - rolls of newsprint for a 
Leeds newspaper. All up, the load on the lorry and 
trailer amounted to 15 tons. The photograph was 
taken in May 1939, as the proverbial storm clouds 
of war gathered over Europe. 

Y AEC fans will never understand how the 'Builder 
of London's Buses' allowed itself to be taken over 
by arch-enemy Leyland Motors - especially as 
AEC claimed to have designed and built the four- 
axle Mammoth Major chassis while the Leyland 
designers were still polishing their clogs. Here we 
see an impressive pre-war 'Mammoth Major MKII', 
operated by transport contractor, O K Napper, 
based in Derby. The sack load appears to be grain, 
flour or possibly ingredients for the brewing trade 
- and again no visible means of load restraint are 
deemed necessary! 
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Y Here's the major rival to the pre-war AEC Mammoth Major - the 
Leyland 'Octopus'. This was surely one of the few times in history 
when a product from AEC looked far more modern in the lorry cab 
department than a Leyland? With several years hard labour behind it, 
'DKT 658' is seen here, being loaded with heavy steel bar by overhead 
crane with an electro-magnet attachment in a railway goods yard - the 
crane driver can be seen above in his cab wondering, no doubt, how 
much longer the photographer needs in order to take a simple picture. 


Y Although technically not a very good photograph, this shot 
helps us understand that, wartime or not, life still had to go on. 
People still had to be fed - even if all the main London markets 
were right in the firing line of attacking German bombers. This 
looks like Covent Garden market and the two-axle Foden was 
having its sheets removed prior to unloading produce in wooden 
boxes. It still retained it's original nearside headlamp, but the 
offside unit was an austerity pattern - both of which were fitted 
with masks. T Mileham & Sons had depots in Oxford and Bristol, 
as well as at the Albert Docks in London, so we have to hope that 
the driver could find his way up and down the original A4 trunk 
road during the blackout from memory! 


A Here's another 1930s Albion - although this one was photographed in 
August 1940, and had already been painted to meet wartime blackout 
regulations. It was delivered to the Paisley Co-operative Society in 
Scotland and had a body of CWS manufacture. Unladen weight was 
just 3 tons 18 cwt and 3 quarters. The picture formed part of an Albion 
Motors press release, issued under wartime restrictions, so presumably 
the location of the Co-op soft drinks plant in Kilmarnack wasn't 
considered to be of strategic importance to the Luftwaffe! 
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EARLY POST-WAR LOADS - 1945 to 1950. 



A Although it had small painted headlights and a radiator grill without the chrome ornamentation usually seen on the 1939 models, this Thornycroft 'Trusty' 
tractor unit with Swindon-built cab with its quirky sliding doors, entered service with the Great Western Railway just before the war - the registration number 
'FYU 167' confirms it was registered in 1939. Typical of the posed photographs of the era - and indeed until more recently - the 'driver', cloth cap akimbo, is 
leaning out of the nearside door, to satisfy the photographer's sense of composition, however unlikely this would have been 'in real life'. More frustratingly, the 
photographer has elected to NOT include the rather more obvious feature that would have made the shot - getting the crane that is lifting the crates onto the 
loadbed of the drop-frame semi-trailer into shot! Sadly, we don't know the full details of what is in the crates other than they are 'tanks' for export to Singapore. 



Here's a great photograph that illustrates the fact that you don't need an 
impressive heavy duty lorry to transport an impressive load - at least, not 
in the early post-war era - because this wartime-pattern Bedford might 
have been all that was available. The Bedford - still most likely to have 
been petrol-powered at this time - was operated by Holland & Mannen and 
Cubitts Limited and we know that the load is the top of a silo - although 
what use it was destined for we do not know. Was it cement? Cubitts 
was involved in heavy construction, so that is more likely than grain, 
but the discolouration is a mystery - had it been fire damaged? The 
official Cubitts photographer was dispatched to take the shot in 
December 1953. It looks as though the Bedford had an escort 
vehicle in the form of a little Jowett 'Bradford' van seen to the 
right of the shot - and what may have been a police escort 
motor-cycle. Let's hope someone has already checked for low 
bridges? 
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A We can't confirm that this Bedford 4-tonner had been re-engined with a Perkins diesel - there's no Perkins logo to be seen on the front grille, but that's not 
conclusive. If so, it helps make the point that the agricultural community and its transport contractors were quick to see the advantages of diesel - not least of 
which was a welcome improvement in fuel consumption, when a Perkins 'High Speed' diesel replaced the six cylinder petrol Bedford unit. But then, it might be 
possible to call Tony Knowles in person and ask him to check the company records, as BDO 958 was part of the Knowles Transport fleet in the early 1950s. Back 
then, Knowles Transport of Wimblington was very much involved with the transport of agricultural produce and, as here, sugar beet - much of which was still 
being transported over longer distances by rail as, unlike today, the March area was still well-served by local goods sidings. 

> It's September 1952 and Britain is 
still basking in the aftermath of mass 
nationalisation resulting from the 
Labour landslide in 1945 - even though 
a Conservative government has recently 
been re-elected. In both road and rail 
transport, 'hand-balling' was still the 
order of the day. Things were even 
worse 'down the docks', as the entire 
contents from the holds of merchant 
ships were still mainly being loaded 
and unloaded by hand - even though 
cranes and conveyor systems were in 
widespread use. 'Mechanical Handling' 
was still a science that had yet to catch 
on, but this photograph illustrates 
that fork-lift trucks, essentially an 
American invention - although this 
battery-electric machine was built by 
Ransomes, Sims & Jeffries of Ipswich - 
were available. Just as importantly, the 
simple pallet had also been invented. 

This shot of an AEC Mammoth Major 
from the Islington branch of British 
Road Services was taken for a BRS 
brochure, pointing out the advantages 
to customers of dispatching loads on 
pallets - assuming, of course, that there 
was another forklift truck at the other 
end to unload them! 
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POST-WAR LOADS -1950 to 1960. 


A The logo and lettering tells us that this AEC 'Monarch' was operated by the manufacturers of Craven 'A' Cigarettes - wasn't that the brand that, at the 
time, suggested that a good puff on a Craven 'A' was good for your cough? The claim being that the 'cork filter tip' saved you from a cruel and early death. Or 
something. But why was a cigarette manufacturer running a platform lorry? The answer appears to be that it was carrying bales of tobacco in wooden casks, as 
well as more in what appear to be hessian sacks. 'HGN 408' was photographed in London during the summer months - and somewhere near central London 
judging by the stone setts. Sadly, we can't get a more detailed location as the London Trolleybus on the left of the shot isn't showing us a destination blind. 


A This might look like a pre-war Leyland but, in fact, the bonneted normal-control 'Super Beaver' was a post-war product. This photograph of a 'Model 
EB.12L' 4x2 tractor unit was taken in 1952, and shows one of 17 new Super Beavers, which had recently gone into service with Cia Piratininga in Brazil. The 
units were used to transport loads of up to 20 tons, on a regular service from Sao Paulo to Rio and on to Santos. In the early post-war era, British lorries were 
sold successfully throughout the world, as a result of being available with diesel engines, which were not widely offered by American truck manufacturers. 

But 'El Caminos Inglese' soon went out of favour, as a result of their poorly-appointed cabs, with outdated styling, which were unsuited for operation in both 
extremely hot climates - or those with regular seasonably low temperatures. We can't see what load this Leyland artic is carrying on its tandem axle semi¬ 
trailer, but that roping doesn't look up to much. 
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< It's a Gas. Before the advent of North Sea 
Gas and the laying of a whole new system of 
pipelines, only town-dwellers had the luxury of a 
gas supply for cooking and heating. For those in 
more rural areas, the only other option, aside from 
burning coal, was 'Calor Gas', which provided an 
independent supply by pressurised metal 'bottle'. 
Here we see a classic post-war Albion 'GRP 473', 
as modelled in Lesney's Matchbox 1-75 Series as 
a 'Blue Circle Cement' platform lorry with sack 
load. The example seen here has a special platform 
body with caged sides, to ensure the heavy bottles 
remain secure while transported along rural lanes. 
The signwriting makes the point well: 'Town Gas 
Service in Country Districts'. 


> Bowaters Paper ran a fleet of AEC 'Mammoth Majors', to carry heavy 
rolls of newsprint, from the mill at Sittingbourne up to the newspaper 
publishers in Fleet Street. Some had sliding cab doors, to enable the 
driver to exit the cab in tight alleyways at the back of the printing works, 
but this example has a more traditional cab with hinged doors. The large 
fairing over the cab with 'Bowaters' headboard contained an extra large 
rack, to accommodate the tarpaulins required to cover the precious load. 
As with the lorries of the nearby (at Aylesford) Reed Paper Group, most 
Bowaters lorries featured a deep side-skirted platform body. 



A '420 GRE' was a classic 'Guvnor's Wagon' - an Atkinson eight-wheeler with platform body, Gardner diesel engine and no frills! Operated by Craddock 
Brothers of Slade Heath Garage, Coven in Staffordshire, it is seen being loaded with ingots of metal by fork-lift truck - although the Stoke area was perhaps 
more widely known for the production of pottery. The Atkinson features a front coupling, to assist with reversing a full turntable draw-bar trailer into position 
at a loading dock, although one isn't attached in this case. Note the special heavy-duty 'four way' pallet design. This vehicle is also shown on the Atkinson 
'Rangeability' advert seen on Page 2. 
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A Here's another Atkinson eight¬ 
wheeler - this one operated by Peter 
McCallum & Sons, based in Aberdeen, 
but with depots all the way down to 
London. It was loaded with rolls of 
newsprint - possibly for Thompsons, 
the publishers of 'The Dandy' and 'The 
Beano' up in Dundee, but equally as 
likely, for 'The Scotsman' newspaper. 

As any journey north is bound to 
experience rain, the load is well sheeted 
and roped, with an extra 'fly sheet' 
on the top. The date of the official 
Atkinson press release photograph is 
August 1957, and the caption informs 
us that McCallum has recently placed 
an order for some more Atkinsons - this 
time featuring air brakes and automatic 
chassis lubrication. 

> We tend to think of the Tate & Lyle 
transport subsidiary 'Silver Roadways' 
as being a top-flight organisation, 
running only the best wagons on 
the road. But this heavily-loaded 
'Chinese Six' AEC wasn't one of them! 
According to the original photograph 
caption, it was purchased by the Silver 
Roadways subsidiary from BRS, after 
the nationalised fleet was slimmed 
down, following the election of another 
Conservative government, after being 
delivered new to the nationalised fleet. 
Perhaps part of the reason why Silver 
Roadways purchased GKA 460 was to 
gain the operator's licence that came 
with the sell-off? 





















> The Leyland 'Comet' was primarily designed as a mid-range 
four-wheeled rigid - although in some cases, a short wheelbase 
version of the semi-forward control chassis was specified for 
either tipper operations, or as a ten ton artic tractor unit. But it's 
unusual to find photograph of an early Comet operating with a 
full draw-bar trailer, as here with brewers, Strong & Company of 
Romsey. That's an impressive load too - those wooden crates, 
full of Strong's 'Pale Ale', would have given that Comet 'Power 
Plus' 0350 engine plenty of work to do! 


< Sadly, there's no information in the original caption on the reverse of this 
photograph, telling us who constructed the unusual-looking cab fitted to JTG 
429 (Glamorgan, 1949), with it's low-mounted headlights. But we do know 
that it's heading 'Out of London', somewhere in the vicinity of High Wycombe, 
Buckinghamshire. But why is it going that way, when the load of rather large 
packing cases, containing CKD Vauxhall cars ('Made in Britain' the stencilled 
writing informs us) is clearly intended for shipment overseas? Surely the most 
likely docks were either to the east of Luton in London, north up the A5 to 
Liverpool, or south to Southampton? The clue is the location of the operator 
- The Welsh Transport Company of Penarth. Of course, Cardiff Docks would 
have still been a major shipping complex in the 1950s and early '60s. Today, it's 
a leisure complex. 



A Sentinel built some special 'centre steering/single-cabbed' vehicles for the transportation of long lengths of steel, as only a manufacturer of chassis with an 
underfloor engine could do. They must have been rather intimidating to drive - to say the least! JEA 873 was, however, a standard product. It had removable 
heavy duty bolsters fitted behind the headboard to enable long lengths of steel to project over the cab. The operator was Miles Druce, the steel stockholders, 
based in West Bromwich and London. 
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A Dated December 1954, according to the original press release photograph caption, this 7 ton Commer had recently gone into service with Ernest Batley 
Limited, of Holbrooks, Coventry. It was fitted with the 'TS3' two-stroke diesel, giving 105bhp, and managed to return an amazing 20 mpg, on return trunk 
journeys between Coventry and London in the day. Does the name Batley ring any bells? 'Batley' was a major producer of cheap sectional concrete garages - the 
likes of which were increasingly springing-up at the side of, or at the back of, just about any suburban housing, right across Britain, as car ownership took off in 
the post-war years. True, the trade would have taken a hit as our American 'allies' failed to support us (and France) in the UN during the Suez Crisis. But the sales 
of sectional garages would soon go into overdrive in the 'Never had it so good' years of the late 1950s and early '60s. The reason why a garage was such an 
important asset? Most British cars of the era leaked in the rain and went rusty at an alarming rate! 



A Another classic Silver Roadways wagon - this time a classic Foden eight-wheeler, taking part in the 'Lorry Driver of the Year' competition. The location is 
pretty easy to determine - just down the road from the Silvertown sugar factory of Tate & Lyle, underneath the arches of the 1930s Silvertown Way flyover. This 
picture, taken in 1955, looks as though the official on the left is timing the driver of NVU 770, as he pulls into a 'garage', getting the front wheels within the 
marked lines on the road, without knocking down the wooden fencing. Skilful, yes, but you know how exciting it is to watch paint dry? The LDOY event came a 
close second in terms of 'action'. 
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A One of the main rivals to Tate & Lyle in the sugar business was The Albion Sugar Company Limited, famous for those immaculately turned-out green and red 
streamlined tankers, of which an example has been saved for posterity - but not seen for some time by Charlie Rhodes. In contrast, here we see a wonderful 
period shot of the workhorses of the fleet - three Foden dropsiders. True, they don't actually feature any 'loads' yet, but judging by the presence of the three 
drivers and their mates, a consignment of sacks of sugar is about to either be craned down from above, or appear out of those impressive doors. We can note 
that 'pride in appearance' was seen to be a positive thing at Albion Sugar - all three Fodens feature added driving lamps and chrome horns. Nice! 



A Here's a quiz question - what on earth was this Leyland 'Beaver' tractor unit and extended four-in-line semi-trailer carrying? Judging by the fact that the whole 
rig only featured four axles (twin oscillating trailer axles were legally counted as a pair at the time), rather than five or six, we can assume that this was a hollow 
vessel of some kind. Was it destined for the petrochemicals industry? Or perhaps it could be part of a drilling rig? 'Road Services Forth' had depots in Falkirk, 
Denny, Stirling, Alloa, Dunfirmline and Edinburgh - so could it have been involved with whisky production? Surely not - that would make a hell of lot of it! 



















POST-WAR LOADS 
-1960 Onwards. 


A In an era where major British 'brands' such as Rolls Royce and 
Bentley cars - and indeed Jaguar and land Rover - have ended-up 
in foreign hands and the last few large British-owned employers, 
from the makers of chocolates to engineering, are easy targets of 
hostile takeovers by overseas competitors, it's hard to imagine that 
large British manufacturers such as English Electric ever existed. But 
they did. And could design and produce anything from a complete 
aircraft to a railway locomotive, without the help of a foreign 
'partner'. Quite what was the heavy-duty unit on the back of 7085 
UE, one of English Electric's Leyland Octopus platform lorries - and 
how it fits into the bigger picture - is hard to guess. It looks like a 
generator for a either a ship or some heavy production plant. Or was 
it a pump/turbine for a hydro-electric power station? The size of the 
mounting bolts gives us an idea of the forces involved. 

V Not all 'Heavy Haulage' involved over-sized Scammells and multi¬ 
axle trailers. Here Edward Beck & Son Limited, of Stockport and 
London, was using a 'facelift' Commer tractor unit - fitted with the 
two-stroke 'TS3' diesel - and a Hands 'knock-out' single-axle drop- 
frame low-loading trailer to transport a single cable drum. Locating 
the drum well back on the trailer loadbed would have helped lighten- 
up the steering of the Commer a bit. But unless a crane was available, 
getting the load on - or off - the trailer would still have involved a lot 
of hard physical work with jacks and wooden chocks. 



A It rains a lot in Scotland. Which must have 
made life a bit difficult for Steven's Studios of 
Aidrie, when the call came through from the 
publicity department at Atkinson Vehicles in 
Walton-le-Dale, one wet day. The instructions 
were to leg it over to the nearby depot of 
Pollock of Musselburgh and photograph 
'Bonanza' - a brand new Atkinson 'T946XA' 
tractor unit, coupled to a new Crane Fruehauf 
tandem axle semi-trailer. "She's loaded with steel 
coils and is ready to go, so get your skates on, 
Steven," was probably the general sentiment. 
Luckily, there seems to have been a brief lull 
in the showers, so it was duly photographed, 
but the lighting of the shot - with the front of 
the cab in shadow - wasn't ideal. The picture 
was duly issued with a press release in October 
1963, informing us that the 150 hp Gardner was 
coupled to a six-speed overdrive gearbox and 
that it was "...part of a seven vehicle order for 
Atkinson tractor units and 'multi-wheelers' from 
this well-known operator." 













































A For a while, the Rootes Group took a large number of orders away from the traditional manufacturers of heavy chassis, helped by the excellent performance 
of the noisy TS3 two-stroke diesel engine. This gave operators an opportunity to extend the capacity of the 7-tonner - at the time, the heaviest chassis in the 
Commer range - by adding a third axle. Here we see a facelift Commer '7-tonner', fitted with an additional 'Unipower' trailing third axle, making it into a 10 ton 
load carrier. Quite why the manufacturers of 'medium weight' chassis, such as Ford, BMC, Bedford and Commer, needed a third party to provide an extra axle 
is probably more related to 'numbers' than engineering capability - or the lack of it. This 6x2, by Universal Power Drives of Perivale, is said to be one of the first 
such units built and was supplied by Cathedral Garage, the Rootes main dealer for Bristol, to steel stockholders, McArthur & Co. 

V Atkinson's Scottish distributor - Atkinson Vehicles (Scotland) Limited - seems to have had a successful 1960s. This new eight-wheeler had recently been 
delivered to Dobsons and was on contract hire to Scottish Brewers Limited. It was carrying an impressive load of wooden kegs - up to 40 upright on the platform 
loadbed (if stacked four across), plus three rows laid flat amounting to... Hang on, still counting... 30 on the first level, 18 on the middle level and a further eight 
on top! Note how all are (hopefully) held in place with a simple net. "OK Driver, take her away." 
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A Our man behind the camera here was one, Jack Thomas of Uplands, Swansea. And his mission? To get down to the yard of Swansea Steel Products and photograph 
this smart pair of new Atkinson eight-wheelers, loaded with heavy sheet steel, before they headed-off up the road. It was unusual for chassis manufacturers to have 
their products photographed 'in service', loaded and ready to go to work, so we can assume this picture might have been commissioned for inclusion in the Atkinson 
house magazine 'Rangeability' - perhaps with a short editorial about the customer, Swansea Steel Products. This picture was taken in 1962. 



V The dark green livery of the Reed Paper Group looked really smart on the road. But in the days when a professional photographer only had a Weston 'Mark V' (the 
old 'Mark IV' was rubbish, wasn't it?) light meter, to help form judgement as to what speed and aperture settings to use, it often went to 'black', as here - a factor not 
helped by the fact that the chassis colour was indeed black as well. The 'Fotog' from 'Sweatman Hedgeland Limited' - professional photographers of The Broadway, 
Maidstone - has done his best and, once again, the instruction has been to take shots of this brand new Atkinson 'Weightmaster' tractor unit, coupled to a twin 
oscillating axle semi-trailer in a loaded condition. This has been done complete with a posing driver, enjoying the 'luxury' of the newly-introduced 'Mark II' GRP cab. The 
caption tells us that Reed's Atkinsons were expected to cover 'Over 90,000 miles 
a year', which considering that the 'Weightmaster' saved its weight in... by being 
fitted with a lowly Gardner 5LW engine, must have resulted in some long, long hours 
at the wheel. Slogging-up Wrotham and Farningham hills on the A20 at 20 mph to 
London, when loaded with heavy rolls of newsprint? Plenty of time to appreciate the 
creature comforts of the Atki cab! 



















































A Not all press release pictures of lorries are issued by lorry manufacturers. British road transport operators came late to the notion that 'publicity' and 'marketing' 
could help promote their businesses, but sometimes, though not often, the actual operator of the vehicle might commission a press release for publication, either in 
the press, or in the case of a manufacturer or supplier of a well-known product or brand, in the 'house journal' sent out to customers. Which is what we have here - but 
with a twist. British Railways 'Railfreight' division was essentially an operator of... Well, goods trains. True, 'parcels and smalls' were still carried on passenger trains as 
well, but the arrival of the 'Freightliner' concept should have enabled British Railways (it had yet to become 'British Rail' at this point) to retain or even increase its share 
of the overall freight traffic market - especially over longer distances. Things looked hopeful. At the time, British Railways still produced the excellent house journal 
'Transport Age', which included full colour reproduction - on some pages at least, so... 

This press release picture was of a nice smart Seddon artic tractor unit, coupled to a tandem-axle semi-trailer, carrying a 'Freightliner' flat container, at a time before the 
'skeletal' trailer had been produced, we must assume. It was loaded with a consignment of apples and pears (no, this is not Cockney Rhyming Slang - they really were 
boxes of apples and pears) that had arrived by ship from New Zealand at London Docks. All 111 tons of 'em. The press release copy tells us that the produce was all 
destined for Glasgow market and was to be delivered to Scotland by the following morning, 'more quickly and cheaply' than by using road transport all the way... 



> The reality of Railfreight. If smart new 'Freightliner' trains and modern 
artics were the image British Railways wanted to portray to its industrial 
customers, the reality was a mixed ragbag of a fleet of 'parcels and smalls' 
delivery vehicles, working out of out-dated Victorian goods sheds. These 
were in direct competition, not only with also-nationalised BRS Parcels, 
but also a whole new breed of privately-owned road haulage operators, 
with newer vehicles and a bit of marketing flair. Some were even using 
'air freight' as a way of speeding up delivery times. In contrast, there was 
nothing 'fast' about this Railfreight Karrier 'Bantam' tractor unit, coupled 
to an ancient box trailer, most likely originally used in conjunction with 
a wheezing three-wheeled Scammell 'Scarab'. About the only thing we 
can say is that a Bantam was a bit faster than a Scarab or Mechanical 
Horse! AAR 429B (if that is the correct registration of the tractor unit) is 
seen here, we are told, delivering to shops in the Watford area from the 
Watford Freight Sundries depot. Odd then that the boxes seem to be full 
of 'Granesc' healthfood from... er, Watford. 


< Another Watford connection? Although long-since part of the 
Leyland Group, Scammell Lorries of Watford retained its own marketing 
operation and press officer for far longer than might have been 
expected - into the T45 'Roadtrain' era in fact. Here we see three 
Scammell 'Routeman II' eight-wheelers, operated by J G Osbourne 
Limited, under contract to well-known steel manufacturer Steel, Peach 
and Tozer - one of many then still independent manufacturers absorbed 
into what became 'British Steel'. The press release tells us that these 
Scammells were finished in black and yellow - and that these 1964 
Routeman chassis had a tough life ahead of them. 
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Here's another AEC 'Ergo' - this time a 1972 'Mercury' fitted with a York third axle. We have 
no clue as to the operator, but it seems to be carrying a load of steel and looks to have been 
photographed on a Trans-Pennine route - or possibly on Shap. Actually, it's a very nicely 
presented preserved vehicle, though you wouldn't necessarily know it, would you? 



< The 'Ergo' cab always looks much better when fitted with an AEC logo 
doesn't it? Notice how the top grilles are a perfect match for the triangle of 
the AEC badge. It's as though the whole cab was designed to be an AEC, well 
before Donald Stokes got his grubby hands on the Southall-based company, 
and made sure that Leyland and Albion chassis could likewise benefit from 
an all-steel tilt cab - however flawed. Alas, the word 'flawed' is going to 
crop-up again in this caption, as the AEC in the picture, YNP 80G, was a new 
'Mandator' fitted with the 272 horsepower AEC V8 engine (a 247 hp version 
was also offered). Now firmly part of the Leyland Truck & Bus Division, the 
AEC logo was not featured on the bottom of this press picture, but we were 
told the 'Mandator' was 'Built by AEC Ltd' and operated by R. Sinclair Junior, 
transport contractor of Evesham, Worcs. 


A The front-end styling of the Guy 'Big J' range seemed to make the most out of the otherwise unimpressive Motor Panels all-steel cab system - a 'kit' of 
pressings that were used by a whole bunch of British lorry manufacturers in the late 1960s and early 1970, who seemed unable to fund the production of their 
own design. Tragically, for most, it only provided a short-term solution and was soon out-styled - and out-dated - by much better Continental designs. 

The widespread adoption of sleeper cabs, when it came, proved to be the final nail in the coffin of British lorry cab production, with only the Leyland T45/C40 
range (which was designed and styled by Ogle design, rather than Leyland) getting close to the Continentals in terms of comfort and quality. Ironically, Guy - as 
the former truck-building division of Jaguar - did well for a while under Leyland control, before production was finally wound down in Wolverhampton. PST - 
Phoenix Steel Tubing - took delivery of this 'Big J4T' in 1969. It was coupled to a 'trombone' semi-trailer and carrying a pretty formidable-looking load of steel 
tubing on what was only a single axle trailer. 
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> The 'Ergo' cab stayed in production for far too long, which presented 
chassis engineers faced with the need to install larger, more powerful - and 
turbocharged - engines into Leyland Group chassis with a big problem. The 
solution? Jack the whole thing up a bit, to reduce the size of the engine hump 
in the cab, give the front end a bit of a makeover and re-badge everything as 
a 'second generation' model. Actually, of course the 'Octopus-2' was no such 
thing - history will show this well-known Leyland model had evolved over at 
least five previous generations. But then, to make matters worse, 'Leyland' 
went and did the same thing with the Ital, the Maestro and Allegro car ranges 
as well! Remember the 'Allegro-3'? No? Neither did anyone else - even when 
it was new. This 'Octopus-2' was equipped with an Atlas mid-mounted lorry¬ 
loading crane with block clamp. It was fitted with a TL11K turbo engine and 
had a payload of 19tons. 


< Remember the Corgi Toys 'Chipperfields Circus' collection, featuring an 
unlikely short wheelbase Bedford TK exotic animals transporter? Well, here's 
the real thing - and yes, that load really does seem to be real live Giraffes! 
Let's count them... There are five in total and the caption on the back of 
the original photograph informs us that they were heading for Chesterfield 
Zoo - but from where we don't know for sure. Hang on, Victory Transport 
was based in Southampton, so it could be from Southampton Docks. That's 
some trip. And hopefully one not involving any low bridges! 




TIMBER! 


Above: Foden used several versions of the Motor Panels cab 'kit', 
while still offering it's own 'plastic' GRP cabs - although thanks to the 
bosses of Paccar (the final owner of Foden) having absolutely no interest 
in 'history', the very last Foden-branded lorries were little more than 
DAFs, fitted with Foden badges and Cummins engines. Tragically, the 
whole Motor Panels concept just didn't have a long-term place in the 
commercial vehicle industry. And it didn't save our once global industry. 
As development costs rose, so did the need to incorporate more and 
more safety features, yet cab 'styling' and comfort enhancements 
needed to be made more regularly to keep pace. One by one, 'cabs' (or 
lack of them) became the downfall of British manufacturers - a problem 
made worse by the decline of engineering giant Rubbery Owen Group, 
of which Motor Panels of Coventry was a part. Aside from better cabs, 
we see another foreign innovation here in the form of an Atlas hydraulic 
lorry loader, loading recently-felled timber. 


Above: The original Scammell 'Routeman' was designed as a low unladen 
weight eight-wheeler and, as such, only featured an 8x2 single-drive 
rear bogie. Operators soon started pushing for a double-drive option 
however - even though both the Leyland and AEC ranges already 
featured such a configuration. Scammell was in a better position to 
offer tailor-made chassis specifications too - as here for the Forestry 
Commission, who wanted an extended chassis frame, in order to enable 
a Hiab lorry loader crane to be mounted behind the cab, while still 
allowing for a 25 ft long platform body. Three 8x4 double drive chassis 
were ordered for use in Cannock, Delamere and Sherwood Forests, each 
able to handle loads of up to 18 tonnes. 

Once loaded, the Scammells were used to transport round timber to 
sawmills in Stourport and Liverpool - or to South Wales - where the 
timber was turned into pit props for the coal mining industry. Remember 
that? Another lost industry. Two of the three were fitted with Rolls Royce 
Eagle Mk III diesel engines, while one was specified with the Leyland T41. 
All three had David Brown eight speed manual gearboxes. 
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HALF A PINT OF LAGER AND 
A PACKET OF CRISPS, PLEASE 

The breweries always seemed to have money to buy good quality lorries and, in the age before 
rapid motorway travel and supermarkets, there was some real diversity. That's both in terms of the 
different local regional brewers and drinks suppliers and in the makes of lorry they used to deliver 
their products to all those lucky customers who saw 'the pub' as a place to play darts, have a game 
of dominoes, a good chat and - on special occasions - a packet of crisps. And absolutely not some 

sort of a 'gastro-pub' theme-park as we know a 'pub' today. 



A "A Pint of Harmans Best Bitter if you would, 
Squire," is unlikely to get a favourable response 
down your local today - even if you live in 
Uxbridge, Middlesex, where the brewery was 
once based. Under the tilt body of this World 
War I 'Subsidy' type AEC is an impressive load 
of wooden kegs and crates of bottled beer. 
Amazingly, The Lambert Arms at 96 Oxford 
Road, Uxbridge - not far from the main A4/M40 
roundabout - is still with us all these years later, 
albeit these days as an Indian Restaurant, serving 
Indian 'Cobra' beer. Strange-but-true fact? It's 
brewed, not in India, as you might have been led 
to believe - but in Northampton! 


A Whitbread is still with us - in name at least - as a major owner of pub premises, if not as the traditional 
brewer that served up traditional Brown Ale, Pale Ale, Mild and Bitter. This Dennis 3V2 ton capacity lorry, 
with wooden dropside body, sadly is empty, so we can't see what combination of booze was being delivered 
to Whitbread pubs back in 1932, when this smart chassis - one of 150 Dennis lorries operated by London- 
based Whitbread at the time - was new. An official Dennis press release picture sent to 'Modern Transport' 
magazine, it shows us that lorry cabs hadn't progressed much since the end of World War I. It has a 
windscreen, but there are still no windows in the cab doors. 
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> Dennis clearly did well, selling chassis to 
the brewing trade. Here's an impressive 
forward control 6-tonner, delivered in 
1934 to 'Gales Ales.' This brewer was 
established in 1847 in Horndean, near 
Portsmouth, so technically - apart from 
Thornycroft - Dennis was still the nearest 
lorry manufacturer. Gales brewed its famous 
'Horndean Special Bitter', which only 
recently ceased to be available (February 
2016) but clearly, back in 1934, it was 
marketing 'Gold Medal Ales'. Gales was 
taken over by London brewers, Fuller, Smith 
& Turner. The wooden van body with doped 
canvas 'tilt' roof was an unusual choice for a 
brewer and the inclusion of double internal 
sliding doors on both sides of the body 
made it even more so. 




< While the partly double-decked body on this 
neat little Leyland 'Cub' was designed to carry milk 
and cream rather than beer, it did feature a couple 
of design elements shared with bodies for use for 
alcoholic drinks transport - most prominent of which, 
of course, was the use of posts and chains, to help 
keep the load in place, yet allow for speedy unloading 
at the kerbside. A Slater of Packington Farm Dairies, 
South Yardley, clearly saw the value in bold signwriting, 
with 'Grade A' Milk and the legend 'Hotels, Restaurants 
& Institutions Supplied', implying good quality and 
dependability - features that Leyland would have been 
proud to have been associated with at the time. Today, 
the Packington Estate is the location of one of the 
largest landfill sites in Northern Europe. 


X Here's a little Leyland 'Cub' that was 
carrying beer. The year was 1937 and the Cub 
was operated by the 'Walsall Clubs Brewery 
Limited' of Daw End, near Walsall. EA 8031 
gives away it's true ownership, along with the 
'Beer is Best' logo on the radiator grill - wasn't 
this the marketing catchphrase of Ansells 
Brewery? Like the milk carrier, the body also 
has posts and chains. 
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A Here's yet another 
1930s Leyland Cub - 
this one in the livery of 
a brand of drink we all 
recognise - Bulmer's 
Cider. The platform 
body had a bespoke 
skeleton frame with 
chain load restraints, 
which could presumably 
be covered with a 
tarpaulin if required. 

The side panels were 
designed to be lowered. 
The Royal Warrant 
suggests a drop of 
cider went down well 
at Buckingham Palace 
as well! 


Y The case for streamlining. This is an original press release print, produced by a photographer 
employed by James Whitson & Company Limited, the celebrated coachbuilders of West Drayton, 
Middlesex. It shows the dramatic integrated (but not 'integral') cab and dray body, constructed 
for the South London Brewery Company, based on a 1940s Maudslay Mogul Mark II chassis. From 
the original caption, we find that the design was by Captain S T Kent, the transport manager 
of Woodheads Brewery, a company associated with the South London Brewery. Look at it. It 
was wonderful. The curved roof incorporated a 'V-front' and what can almost be described as a 
'Waterfall' grill, as seen on mid-late 1930s Triumph cars. The rear wheel 'spats' might have made 
changing a puncture more difficult - although they were removable - but they allowed for some 
large signwriting, advertising 'Jenners Golden Ale'. The tiny headlights and 'A-post'-mounted 
wing mirrors were perhaps the least successful aspects of the design. But overall? Wonderful. 


> 
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A As Foden steam wagons were widely used by the brewing trade, it's only natural to assume that, when the Sandbach manufacturer finally moved over to diesel 
lorry production, the customers would likewise follow suit. EN 9056 was new to the Bury Brewery Company Limited. But which 'Bury'? The three figure phone number 
of the time suggests this vehicle was operated out of the Star Brewery, Bury, Lancashire, rather than the Westgate Brewery in Bury St Edmunds, Suffolk, as 'EN' is a 
Bury, Lancs registration. 



Here's another neat Foden brewer's dray - although instead of the post and chain body, 
this example for London brewer Fuller, Smith & Turner features a sturdy timber dropside 
body. Fuller's beers featured the 'Griffin' logo. It looks as though the photographer took 
the shot close to the Foden factory, as it looks a bit rural for Chiswick. 
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WIST MIDLAND 
BRANCH - 


SOUTH WALK 
BRANCH 


DON’T YOU KNOW 
THERE’S A WAR ON? 


STURDY” 


> This full page advert for the Thornycroft Sturdy lorry 
dates from February 1946, yet the vehicle in the picture 
still features wartime black-out masks to it's headlights. 
It helps underline the fact that the brewery trade was 
seen as discerning in what it purchased. After all, the 
delivery of supplies of beer had to be reliable, so any 
brand of lorry that was good enough for a brewer was, 
it might be inferred, good enough for everyone else. 

In this case the customer is Mann, Crossman & Paulin, 
brewers of 'Mann's' beer. 


5/6-TON (11,200/13,440 lbs.) CHASSIS 




Y Here's another picture of a lorry used to transport 
beer in wartime conditions. In the mid-1930s, there was 
a brief fashion of building normal control chassis, with 
the engine located well ahead of the front axle - or the 
front axle located well back under the cab, depending 
on how you look at it. Thornycroft produced a number, 
but so did AEC, as seen here with this brewer's dray 
operated by Truman's, with wartime blackout markings, 
outside the AEC service depot. 
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AS DRAB AS A PINT OF BITTER - THE EARLY POSTWAR ERA 



Y Although also widely used as the basis of a council gully and cesspool 
emptier throughout the post-war era, the study semi-normal control Dennis 
Pax - which echoed that 1930s trend of set-back front axle to some extent 
- remained popular with a number of brewers, as it featured a three-man 
cab and a no-nonsense Perkins P6 diesel engine. Some of the last produced 
featured a two-axle rear bogie - making it one of the last normal control 
six-wheeled models on the market, featuring extra small tyres and a very 
low loading height. This is the two-axle version - which like the earlier 
example also featured, was operated by Fremlins. Note the drop-well 
platform body - and the fact that the Fremlins fleet is now operated under 
contract by Tibett & Britten. While the bonnet design hasn't changed from 
earlier models, the cab now features a single one-piece windscreen. 


A In the early post-war era, many lorry manufacturers were keen to win 
back their old customers. Dennis had done well during the war, building 
chassis for military use, as well as armoured tanks and other wartime 
material, so was among the first British manufacturers to launch a post-war 
range. The 'Pax' has that austere look of the period, with tiny headlights 
and a total lack of 'fancy' chrome plating. Based in Maidstone, Fremlins 
was one of the largest brewers in Kent, almost next door to the Tilling 
Stevens factory, so it could have been a purchaser of Vulcan chassis. But 
here we see the driver and his mate, in September 1946, unloading the 
order for the Surrey Trust Inn (also referred to as the Huntwood Inn), 
which we note was also a hotel offering 'AA Approved' accommodation. 
Fremlins was taken over by Whitbreads. 


> This 1947 Leyland 
'Beaver' has reached 
preservation, after 
use by a showman, 
once it had retired 
from delivering beer 
for Mitchells & Butlers 
brewery of Cape 
Hill, Birmingham. But 
fittingly, it has since 
been restored back 
into it's original livery 
and is once more 
seen in what passes 
for good working 
condition. Only the 
modern day debris 
of a plastic coffee 
cup and aluminium 
drinks can confirm that 
this is a more recent 
picture, taken at the 
West Midlands Vintage 
Vehicle Rally by D 
Badger in 1986. 
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A There aren't very many commercial vehicles that hold 'legendary' status. The late 1930s underfloor-engined Tilling Stevens relation to the equally ill-fated 
'Successor' coach chassis, the 'Yeoman' perhaps? The mysterious Sentinel Doble, that could have been the foundation for a new breed of post-war steam lorry 
chassis, had not diesel engine technology progressed the way it did? Or what about this one - the ERF 'Sabrina' - a chassis that much like it's female namesake had a 
prominent front, so to speak. Even more remarkable than the fact that Sabrinas have survived into preservation - remarkable considering how few were built, that is - 
is that this er, stylishly 'curvaceous' version of Gerald Broadbent's 'Kleer Vue' cab wasn't conceived to cover a massively-powerful engine for heavy haulage operations, 
as the Author always assumed in his youth. Instead, all that 'front' was initially designed to make space in the cab for a third crew member, for potential customers 
that had to carry loads that needed a lot of handballing and, as such, might benefit from an extra pair of... Well in this case, an extra pair of hands. Here we see three 
'Sabrinas' lined up and ready for service with Wilsons Brewery of Monsall Road, Newton Heath, Manchester. This brewery was first established in 1834, by John 
Collinson and George Simpson, but was taken over by Henry Wilson and Thomas Philpot in 1865. The three 'Sabrinas' date from 1958 and feature simple flat platform 
bodies. Alas, they have not been loaded yet. 

Y As the only manufacturer producing heavy duty underfloor-engined diesel lorries in the early post-war years, you might have expected that Sentinel would have 
forged a significant customer base among those wanting a cab with more internal space and three seats. After all, 'The Sentinel' had a reputation for well-built, long- 
lasting steam lorries, so why not diesels? Then there was the advantage of having a sliding cab door to consider. So where did it all go so wrong for the Shrewsbury 
company? True, the underfloor engine worked well on single-deck buses and coaches. But ironically, as 'outsiders', Sentinel didn't do that well in passenger vehicle 
sales, either. Then there were problems with the Sentinel diesel engine. But the original sliding door cab was not ideally suited to stop-start delivery work, like 
dropping off kegs of beer, as the cab door was rather small. This is a factor that would seem to have been overcome by this smart, forward-entry, three-man cab built 
for Wilsons Brewery. The smart 'tin front' design copied the grill of some Sentinel coaches of the time and provided a cab step ahead of the front wheel arch. But alas, 
the design was compromised, by having to adopt 'suicide' rear-hinged cab doors. 
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A Of course there was another solution to getting three people into a lorry cab - buy 
a cheap normal control chassis from one of the main 'mass producers', as here with 
this Ford Thames 'Cost Cutter' for Coca Cola. Having said that, this vehicle probably 
worked either with just the driver, or maybe a driver and 'van boy' during the busy 
months, but the availability of a diesel engine option on most light and medium 
weight chassis from the mid-1950s onwards must have damaged the sales of the 
small-scale specialist manufacturers considerably. The '4D' had a stylish modern¬ 
looking cab and a low loading height. It was ideal for delivering soft drinks, such as 
Coca Cola, as here from a side-loading platform body with central 'spine' and a high, 
fixed tailboard. 

> 'JBV 474' features a stylish third party GRP cab, which did much to 'jazz-up' the 
rather restrained, dated look of the standard Albion 'Chieftain' offering. Of course, 
this contrasted oddly with the modern underfloor-engined 'Claymore', which was also 
part of the range at the time. This is a 1957 Chieftain, photographed by A C Cullen, at 
the 1993 Herne Bay Festival, when the lorry was owned by Brian Moss of Canterbury. 
It must have been a good event - there don't appear to be any supplies of 'Lion Ales' 
left! 


A Not what it seems. At first glance, this looks like an Albion Chieftain 
with a third party cab, by the likes of Cravens Homalloy. But a closer look 
confirms that it's a little Gardner 4LW-powered Foden. It was new in 1955 
and went into service with Threlfalls Brewery of Liverpool. 
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A Throughout the 1950s, the always cost-conscious brewers looked for ways of maximising profits - even if all they seemed to do was use them to buy-up smaller 
local brewers and close them down! This Willenhall-cabbed Austin was classed as a 3-tonner, yet it seems to have been carrying far more than that, judging by the 
lack of space between rear tyres and mud-wings. A simple post-and-chain body is all that seemed to be required to keep the load in check - even though there are 
plenty of sheets, nets and ropes up on the cab-top rack. 



A Alongside the larger brewers buying up the small local brewers, came the trend towards larger brewery production centres, where the beer was produced in ever 
greater quantities and distributed by road in bulk to regional depots for onward delivery to pubs. Here we see what would ultimately lead to opposition from the likes 
of 'CAMRA' - the campaign for 'real ale'. We see manufactured kegs of gassy beer, which would have the same taste wherever you ordered it in the country. This York 
'Freightmaster' aluminium semi-trailer - with signwriting that seems to suggest that William Shakespeare was a regular customer(!) - is being pulled by an Atkinson 
tractor unit fitted with illuminated cab headboard. 
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< Gibb's 'Blue Keg' bitter is one that only real beer 
enthusiasts are likely to remember - if not for the 
beer itself, then the fact that the brewer's beer mats 
were highly collectable. They featured a whole 'zoo' 
of animals. This BMC diesel-engined Morris 5-tonner 
featured a dropside body with high load restraint 
railings and a sturdy headboard-fronted sheet rack. 


Y Charrington's 'Toby' Ales in aluminium kegs were 
loaded high onto this Gardner 150-engined Atkinson 
artic. Sadly the comprehensive caption slip has 
been removed from the reverse of this press release 
picture by the printer's block maker, so that's all we 
have. 


A John Smith's 'Magnet' ales - together with the odd box of 'Teacher's' Scotch and assorted soft drinks and mixers - had arrived at 'The Crusader' pub sometime 
back in 1972. Reference to the caption slip - which has thankfully been preserved this time - confirms that it was actually December 1972 and that 'Johns Smith's 
Tadcaster Brewery' had just put six new Ford 'D-Series' (D1614 model) 16-tonners into service. Fitted with bodywork built by the operator - which was unusual by this 
date - the green and white D-Series joined a fleet of Ford Transit 130 vans used for deliveries of ale in smaller quantities across Yorkshire and Lancashire. 
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HERE’S A USEFUL TIP 

Tippers didn't - and don't - just carry the spoil from construction sites. True, the 'muck-away' sector 
has always been a large part of the tipper market, but loads could also include bulk coal and coke, 
feedstuffs and agricultural produce, such as sugar beet or potatoes. Right into the 1930s, the tipping 
process could have remained manually-powered but, as hydraulics became more universal, three 
distinct alternatives developed - front ram end tip, under-body ram end tip and the most useful of the 
lot, the underfloor ram with 'three-way' tipping, effected by sub-frame locks on each corner of the body. 



> Frustratingly, for an archive volume centered on 
'Loads', we don't find that many period photographs 
of tippers actually tipping, or being loaded with 
bulk materials in the archives. The reason is easy 
to understand - most tippers worked in some 
pretty inhospitable environments and 'official 
photographers', working for the major chassis 
manufacturers of the day, didn't like getting their nice 
clean shoes covered in mud. Or perhaps more to the 
point, their expensive and bulky plate cameras. This 
helps explain why our driver here is looking back - in 
the time-honoured fashion - at where he might be 
about to lose traction, on a muddy building site with 
ruts and knee-deep groundwater. The half-finished 
access road to a new housing development is much 
kinder to the footwear of Anthony Price, the official 
photographer employed by Edbro of Bolton. It's not 
as though he wasn't briefed by Edbro's marketing 
boss in Bolton... "Now look here Price, I want you 
to go out and get some really gritty working shots 
of this new six cubic yard dumper-spec tipping body 
we've just built on this new Bedford TK. Bedford has 
got this young photographer and graphic designer 
called Peter Davies and he wants to use one of our 
tippers in his new brochure, so off you go and..." This 
probably explains why this image didn't make it into 
the new 1972 season Bedford TK brochure - it hasn't 
even got mud on it's tyres! 


< Frustrating or what? Here we see another 
tough-looking tipper posed on the side of the 
road - well more like half-on, half-off - with 
the twin-ram trailer body raised as though it 
has just discharged an imaginary load. Oddly, 
we don't find Anthony Price's stamp on the 
reverse of this shot (maybe he was sacked?) 
but clearly, Edbro senior management are as 
rubbish at commissioning photographers as 
they are at marketing - a shock, as a few years 
earlier, Edbro produced one of the best 'house 
magazines' in the business. Sadly, whoever 
took this shot also managed to get the 
signwriting on the door of the Atkinson out of 
focus, but we can just about confirm it went to 
an operator in Leicester. The alloy trailer body 
would have been most suitable for grain or 
bulk feedstuffs deliveries, or maybe coke? 
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> Do we believe it? Has this Guy 'Big J8' really 
been responsible for tipping that huge stockpile of 
ballast? Not as such, no. But it was a good attempt 
at realism by the official Leyland Truck & Bus 
Division photographer. Amazingly, Guy continued 
to do well under Leyland domination and got more 
than it's fair share of press releases promoting the 
Wolverhampton-built range. Unlike AEC, of course, 
which soon became a mere 'brand' of Leyland 
and was seldom mentioned in Group publications. 
This Big J was fitted with a Rolls Royce 220 diesel 
and a twin-ram tipping body. It was operated by 
Smith & Sons of Bletchington. Oddly, we note that 
it featured a front-mounted, transverse silencer, 
which would not have been ideally-suited to site 
operations. Maybe it was a customer request? 



Y At last! Here is an AEC - and a tipper - that is 
actually doing some work - or at least pretending 
to. At least it's on a real work site. The photograph 
of the dual-drive 'Mammoth Major tractor unit 
was taken on a rubbish disposal tip (these days 
described as a 'Landfill Site') operated by Richard 
Biffa & Co. The photograph was taken by the 
official Southall-based photographer, working 
directly for AEC, rather than for the British Leyland 
corporate press office, as happened just as soon as 
Donald Stokes could get rid of a few more senior 
AEC directors. Was it because those famous letters 
'AEC' looked better on an Ergo cab that the longer 
word 'Leyland'? Whether Biffa went on to purchase 
this actual tractor unit, we can't be sure as it wasn't 
registered yet (told you it was pretending) - nor 
did it actually feature Biffa signwriting. But at least 
the maximum weight refuse bulk tipping trailer is 
authentic - typically it would be used to haul bulk 
domestic refuse out of London for disposal, to 
avoid council bin wagons taking half the day just 
journeying to out of town landfill sites. Tipping 
bodies were not ideal for the spongey surface 
of a tip however, so the non-tipping 'ejector' 
trailer - or walking floor units - soon took 
over this market. 
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ALL CREATURES 
GREAT AND SMALL? 

In fact, the transport of livestock - living creatures, that is - tends to fall into two distinct categories, 
those we love and cherish, which are being transported to show at an agricultural event, to be put 
out to stud, or on which to compete, like horses. And those that are on a one-way trip to market 
or the abattoir, to be processed into something that will get eaten. The journey 'to market' wasn't 
going to be a memorable experience for most animals, then? But that doesn't mean that design 
input, craftsmanship and pride of ownership is any less in this sector of the road transport world - 
often quite the reverse, considerably more, in fact, as these images hopefully illustrate. 



A Here's one of the larger Thornycrofts operated by the Great 
Western Railway. We need to understand that, aside from the 
original London to Bristol main line and the lines up to and 
around Birmingham and the Black Country, a large part of GWR 
operating territory was of an essentially rural make-up. There 
were numerous branch lines and country stations, all of which 
needed to generate business. So the needs of the farmer would 
have come high on the list of priorities. The GWR was one of 
the first railway groups to build up an express milk collection 
and delivery operation, which did much to promote better 
health in London and other major cities. And here's another 
example of building a specialised customer base, a livestock 
collection service to and from the farm or market, with onward 
delivery (where this was needed, we assume) by rail. Why was 
this worthy of the purchase of some special dedicated lorries? 
Because it helped the farmer get a better price for quality 
livestock, by being able to deliver them throughout a wider 
area. Fleet number 2227 was operated from the Gloucester 
Divisional office and looks as if it featured a removable upper 
floor, so as to be able to load sheep or cattle as required. 


A Here's a normal control Guy chassis, fitted with a pretty substantial horsebox body, built 
out of stout timber. Oddly, side-loading horseboxes built for the British market tend to have 
side-loading ramps fitted to the offside, rather than the nearside, as might be expected. This 
is a two horse rear-facing design, with a compartment at the rear for the grooms, tack and 
any food and water supplies that might be needed on a long journey to the races or a show- 
jumping competition. Horses are usually rugged-up to help protect them from any minor injury 
while in transit. 
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> This Dennis horsebox has rather severe, 
utilitarian lines suggesting it was used 
to transport police horses, rather than 
racehorses or show-jumpers. The side¬ 
loading ramp in this case is on the nearside 
of the chassis and, although it looks like 
rather a steep climb, we can see that in fact 
it looks as though the body was mounted 
on a chassis intended for passenger 
bodywork, rather than a lorry, as there 
will be some wheel-box intrusion inside. 
Quite whether the rather odd half-cab was 
a result of it being based on a bus, rather 
than lorry chassis isn't clear. It's a real odd 
one. 




< Here's a Leyland 'Cub' horsebox operated 
by the LNER - again note that the side-loading 
ramp is on the offside. It looks as though it was 
photographed outside the main offices at Kings 
Cross, rather than in the process of collecting 
horses from the nearest goods yard livestock 
dock. The body is well-ventilated and there is a 
rack over the cab to take hay-nets if required. 

In many ways, the lightweight, easy-to-drive 
Cub was the equivalent of the mostly 7.5 tonne 
gross vehicle weight Ford, Bedford and, more 
recently, Iveco, DAF and Mercedes chassis, 
used by horse-owners today. 


> Albion was another make of chassis often 
favoured by operators of livestock transporters 
and horseboxes - indeed, the full-sized 
versions of the famous Harrington-bodied 
Maudslays, on which the diecast model 
was based, were replacements for earlier 
Albion-based horseboxes in use prior to 
nationalisation. Sadly, we no longer have the 
specification details of this smart side-loading 
two-horse body, but we can appreciate the 
stylish two-tone paintwork with a 'streamline' 
that was sure to give the impression that it was 
travelling much faster than was likely to be the 
case. Note the offside door for the groom's 
compartment. In most cases there would be 
no rear-loading ramp on a rear-facing box but, 
sometimes, a rear ramp would be included, 
with a removable internal bulkhead as well. The 
Dinky Maudslay, which in real life was exhibited 
at the 1948 CV Show, had space for a third 
horse in the middle of the rear compartment 
over the rear axle. 
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A The characteristic shape of the roof tells us that this horsebox, based on a brand new Leyland 'Cub' chassis, has been built by Vincents of Reading. There is a full- 
width bench seat in the cab, which could probably seat at least three people and a spacious groom's compartment at the rear, accessed by a rear-hinged door. The 
individual stalls that accommodate each horse are all open to enable access. Being under 3 tons unladen weight, this Cub was legally entitled to travel at 30 mph - not 
much faster than the racehorses it might have carried! The animal on the nearside had to be positioned first. After the second was loaded, the hinged stall sections 
were then closed to allow the loading ramp to be closed. 

V Here's another Vincents horsebox. This one was photographed more recently, in rather care-worn, but beautifully original condition. The double-curved roof is all 
there. The varnished side planking still looks good and the 'scumbled' wood grain effect on the metal cab is a really authentic touch, which would be in danger of 
being lost during any 'restoration'. Bottom line? Let's hope that this old 1936 Bedford 'WLG' is allowed to grace the rally field - and maybe the horse field - for many 
more years to come. It was photographed here at the 1990 Dumfries & Galloway Vintage Machinery Rally. 
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A Not what you'd call 'graceful' and certainly not 'streamlined', but none-the-less this little Dennis 'Flying Pig' is a smart and practical solution to an owner wanting a 
compact, yet sturdy chassis on which to mount a horsebox. The bodywork was entrusted to Reading & Company of Portsmouth, but it's rather disturbing to note that 
the original caption writer was of the opinion it was a 'cattle truck'. Nope, it's a two horse, rear-facing horsebox. Cattle and sheep don't tend to get a human 'groom' 
riding with them, to ensure they enjoy the ride! Mind you, W B Richards of Dene Lodge Farm, Ash Green, could have put whatever he liked into the body, once he'd 
purchased it, couldn't he? 



A There's always someone who is going to show off, isn't there? "You only have a two horse box? Oh my dear, ours carries six horses and is what my husband calls 
articulated. I've no idea what that means, Dahling, but it was frightfully expensive!" What we have here is indeed an impressive six-horse, articulated horsebox pulled 
by a Commer tractor unit with special crew-cab and extra accommodation for further grooms and tack above the coupling. Weight is given as 6 tons, with a fuel 
consumption, loaded, of 10 mpg, with a petrol engine. That's slightly better than a 1970s Range Rover V8 pulling a single horse trailer! This impressive combination 
was built by Carrimore in 1938 and we're told it was permitted to travel at 30 mph. Rather you than me... 
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> Time for some cattle 
transporters now. Let's start on 
the basis that 'Biggest is Best' and 
they don't come much bigger than 
this AEC 'Mammoth Major', fitted 
with an SMT triple-deck livestock 
body, capable of carrying sheep 
on three decks, or up to 18 'Fat 
Dairy Cows', the caption informs 
us. At a time when farmers were 
being pressured into using the 
nationalised rail service, to send 
livestock by rail instead of road, the| 
caption explains that this triple¬ 
decker is faster and can carry the 
equivalent of three railway wagon 
loads of sheep on one vehicle. 

The 'float' body is demountable 
to enable the vehicle to be used 
for other transport operations as 
well. It was ordered by W Speak 
of Llanbyther, Carmarthenshire, 
and was photographed here in 
brand new condition by the AEC 
photographer. 
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A And here's Mr Speak's AEC again - this time photographed out in the street with a couple of admirers. The old Victorian blocks and rather run down 
industrial backdrop tell us it isn't waiting to get into Earl's Court for an exhibition, but the absence of any livestock might mean it's not yet in service, either. 
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> This is the kind of kit the railways would still have 
been using in the early post-war era. It's a pre¬ 
war Thornycroft Trusty', in the fleet of the Great 
Western Railway. Note the quirky GWR-specified 
'Vee-fronted' cab and the fact that, rather than 
what you might suppose, the cattle truck body isn't 
demountable - it's fixed. Mind you, it would not have 
been possible with the mechanical handling aids of 
the day (a crane, basically), to transfer a laden cattle 
container from road to rail or back again with the 
animals still inside would it? In fact, even empty, it's 
something of a task - hence the popularity of the 
'Penman Ramp' system. 




< Here's another cattle truck that has been 
photographed in new condition, by the official 
photographer working for the Commer publicity 
department. The shot is dated May 1948 and we're 
told that the traditional timber 'float' body, fixed to 
a flat platform body, was constructed by Carmichael 
of Worcester. It was based on an early post-war 
'Superpoise' 4-5ton chassis. 


Y Here's another Commer Superpoise with a fixed 
cattle truck body, with what looks like a removable 
roof. But why? Was it to allow for the fitting of an 
upper deck to carry sheep? Or as the name hints at, 
was it to enable a load of hay to be carried when not 
carrying livestock? 
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> At least once a year, The Commercial Motor' 
magazine would send out a hapless reporter from 
the comfort of the publisher's offices in Central 
London, to some distant rural community, to do a 
feature article on 'Agricultural Transport' and hope 
that (a) there were people who were prepared to 
talk to some posh-sounding reporter from London 
and (b) enable the story line to somehow come to 
the conclusion that road was a better solution than 
rail, or that there was money to be made out of the 
farming community by hauliers - which would be, 
at best, difficult! There were manufacturers that 
made money out of the agricultural sector, and 
bodybuilders like Veale & Company of Bristol would 
have been one of them. Here we see a Veale cattle 
float body, mounted on an Austin 'Loadstar' normal 
control chassis, operated by Bristol Meat Traders. 
Normal control chassis would have been in the 
majority in rural communities at this time - and well 
into the 1960s in fact. 


< Here's another venerable horsebox that not only 
seems to have survived intact and unrestored, but 
still appears to be in sound condition - although the 
vanished timber body has long-since lost it's shine. 
Based on a Dodge 100 Series 'Parrot Nose' chassis, 
it could still do the job. 

Y The fashion for 'painting' a wood grain effect 
finish onto sheet metal cabs is a curious one, but 
it does give an impressive effect when done well. 
The overall effect on this Austin FE cab is perhaps 
to a lighter tone than traditional, but it matches the 
fake timber on the Penman all-alloy demountable 
'float' body a treat. The Penman system, or 'Penman 
Ramp', used side outriggers and a raised ramp 
platform, to enable the body to be lifted clear of the 
chassis - or as here, the body platform - without the 
use of hydraulics or any external power source. 
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A Here's a really excellently restored cattle truck float mounted on a Leyland 'Comet' with l_AD cab. Red and green were one of the more popular colour 
combinations for a transport operator to use back in the 1960s - indeed, the combination is still used today by Eddie Stobart! The combination of natural 
wood, varnished to perfection, and traditional coach-lined panels sets the whole thing off beautifully. 



A "Did you see where the sheep went, Victor?" The Harvey Comet is seen here at the BP Truckstop event in 1993, with the roof raised, to provide 
accommodation for a third deck, to carry more sheep. 
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A The use of passenger vehicle chassis for horsebox applications was a popular choice for many years, but has got far more difficult today, as buses and coaches 
have grown even further away from their common commercial vehicle origins. The cost of a new passenger chassis and the move towards underfloor engines 
rather undermined any advantages of ride and refinement that might have been possible, but this vertical-engined Ford PSV chassis allowed the design of a large 
crew-cab, connected directly to the 'living area', which here includes the curtained window. The body is of traditional timber construction but, in this case, features 
a rear-loading ramp with 'herringbone' stalls for at least four, possibly more, horses. That is to say, the horses are facing forwards, but across the body at an angle 
of around 60°. 


> Another double-decker. 

This one is for cattle and is 
based on a Leyland 'Octopus' 
with 'Ergomatic' tilt cab - or 
'semi-tilt cab', if you base 
your view on the fact that 
the cab base and pedals 
didn't - thus leaving a source 
of icy draughts on well-worn 
examples. Photographed by 
the 'Leyland Photographic 
Unit', we are told in the 
original caption that the body 
could be converted to carry 
either three levels of sheep or 
two levels of cattle, and that it 
was used regularly to transport 
livestock from Scotland down 
to Northamptonshire, the base 
of operator A J Carr, of Poplar 
Farm, Higham Ferrers. At the 
start of the sugar-beet season, 
the float body was removed 
and the eight-legger was used 
with dropsides to transport 
the beet to the factory. 
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< The chassis is an easy one - it's a trusty 
Commer 'Commando' - that has the 
distinction of having carried not two, but 
three different corporate logos, during its 
long and often troubled production life. Or 
was it four? As a 'Commer', it was originally 
a product of the Rootes Group, which was 
then entirely taken over by Chrysler, forcing 
it to wear the 'Pentastar' logo. It then 
became a 'Dodge' under Chrysler control, 
before becoming a 'Renault'. In contrast, the 
bodybuilder, Oakley, was - and has remained 
- pretty much at the top of the horsebox 
bodybuilding tree for many decades and 
still uses that characteristic front body roof 
cowling with two vents/scoops. On the 
face of it, this Commer should be able to 
carry a dozen horses but, in fact, almost half 
of the body length is made up of 'living' 
accommodation, with space for two-legged 
creatures, rather than four. 



A Sometimes only a Gardner 150 will do the job. That's what we assume J C Greenwood was thinking, when he ordered this smart ERF eight-wheeler - again with a 
demountable double/triple deck float body. The groovy, low level shot and excellent quality of this picture suggest it was taken by the ERF press office, for inclusion 
in the house magazine 'Chassis' - but there is no confirming stamp on the reverse to prove it. The author was once 'head-hunted' to lead the marketing department, 
by a senior executive at ERF, days before going on holiday. When he returned for a final interview at Sun Works, the job - and the executive - had vanished! 
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Main image: A real vintage 'roadscene'. Here we see 
a 1958 Kent-registered Foden S20-cabbed eight¬ 
wheeler, with the characteristic deep side-valanced 
platform body, carrying 19 reels of newsprint from 
the Reed Paper Group's Aylesford, Kent paper mill up 
to Fleet Street, at the time the centre of newspaper 
production. It has nearly reached its destination, 
having passed under Holborn Viaduct on Farringdon 
Street. Following behind is an early Bedford CA 
van, with split windscreen and its competitor, a Ford 
E83W. Parked by the kerb is an early F Model Vauxhall 
Victor and, just seen between it and the Foden is a 
pedestrian-operated battery-electric milk-float. 


Inset image: Dated May 1962, this picture of an 
LAD-cabbed Leyland Octopus, coupled to a Dyson 10 
ton draw-bar trailer, was taken late in the era of such 
combinations as maximum weight haulage vehicles. 
Fitted with a 140 hp Power-Plus 0.600 diesel engine, 
it was being loaded with stillages of laminated and 
toughened safety glass for the motor industry inside 
the Triplex Safety Glass Co Ltd works at St Helens. The 
vehicle was bodied locally by F D Coachbuilders Ltd of 
St Helens. 
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NO ROPES NEEDED 

The term 'Bulk Liquids' can cover a wide range of loads, from the rather obvious fuel oil and petrol, to 
chemicals and perhaps some rather less 'liquid' materials such as chocolate and cement. As a result, 
bulk tankers tend to come in all shapes and sizes - a factor often dictated by the 'mass' of the load 
being carried, in order to get the complete vehicle to comply with Construction & Use Regulations 
and the legal weight limits of the time. Some tankers didn't need to comply, of course, as they never 
ventured out onto the public highway - these are the aircraft 'super refuellers' that only served to tease 
us as to what might have been possible if Britain's weight limits had been more generous. A 1950s 
Foden tanker and trailer running at 50 tons gross? That would have been something, wouldn't it? 






HES FOOTMAN 


A Here's something rather unlikely to start 
things off - a steam lorry designed to carry 
liquid fuel oil. This Sentinel is also unusual in 
being an artic tractor unit, rather than a rigid. 
As a matter of fact, the operator is not one of 
the more usual purveyors of fuel oils either. 
Whatever happened to the British Mexican 
Petroleum Company? We can assume this 
rather imposing artic was designed to deliver 
'fuel and diesel oils' from the refinery to to 
customers in Britain, rather than transporting 
down in Mexico, as we can see that the local 
depot is in 'Bowling'. Where is Bowling? It's 
situated on the north bank of the River Clyde 
in Scotland and was the likely site for an oil 
terminal. We can assume that only a steam- 
powered Sentinel was deemed heavy duty 
enough for a tanker of this capacity - which 
looks like around 2000-2500 gallons - although 
progress would have been slow on those solid 
tyres. Have you ever seen a photograph taken 
in the 1930s of a garage with petrol pumps 
selling 'Bitmex' petrol? Was this the 'Mex 1 in 
Shell-Mex? 


A That this Leyland, JXL 191, reached preservation, after what would have been a hard life delivering bulk 
cement, is remarkable enough, but seen here at Gaydon in June 2005, it serves to remind us that it was, in it's 
way, something of a revolution. How so? Because at the time, most cement would have still been distributed 
in paper sacks - see the Dinky Toys Leyland Comet for reference. What looks to be a 'Hippo' model is, in fact, 
a Beaver 4x2, fitted with a Boyes trailing axle. 
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A Netherlands-based Wobbe Reitsma knows 
a thing or two about Fodens and has recently 
written a fascinating book about the Fodens built 
for export markets - of which there were quite a 
few. Here we find one of his earlier photographs 
of a Foden that was built for operation in the UK, 

J T Sanderson's rather smart S20-cabbed tanker, 
424 DMB. Did it really carry liquid chocolate in it's 
original life? Yum! 

V The brandname 'Portasilo' lived on for far 
longer than the original company. But the idea 
of safe, easy-to-erect on-site storage enabled 
builders and construction companies to continue 
making and pouring cement, without having to be 
so dependent on deliveries of 'ready-mix'. Here we 
see a Portasilo Thames Trader, with a bulk cement 
tanker, about to set off on a trip to replenish a silo 
on-site. The 'old way' of doing things - in bags, 
stacked onto flatbed lorries - is reflected in the 
sign behind the Trader, informing drivers that all 
lorries had to be sheeted and roped before leaving 
the cement works. Why? Well, if it rained... 


Y This 'Mouthorgan Grille' Leyland 'Hippo' 
has clearly seen better days, but chances 
are that the actual number of miles 
covered - or engine hours run - would 
have been considerably less than that of a 
conventional lorry used on road haulage. 
Brand new refuellers tended to be assigned 
to the premier airports to start with, but 
were then 'cascaded' down to the lesser 
regional airports, as they grew older. Then? 
After a first life with one of the major oil 
companies like Shellmex-BP as here - or 
Esso - they would be sold off for further 
use at 'third division' municipal airfields 
like... Well, Oxford, where Steve Greenaway 
photographed KYY 399D. Most new 
refuellers were only destined to operate 
within the confines of a major airport, so 
were not registered. This Hippo would also 
have originally been specified to work with 
a full draw-bar trailer, which would have 
been outside of C&U regulations in both 
gross weight and overall length terms. 
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> What was the marketing slogan for Fina petrol? 

Every brand must have had a slogan during the 
late 1950s and '60s, but Tina'? We tend to have 
our memories dominated by Esso and either The 
Esso Sign Means Happy Motoring' (you have 
to sing it for the full effect) or that daft idea of 
trying to 'Put a Tiger in your Tank'. The smart 
blue Fina tankers were a regular sight on Britain's 
overcrowded and under-funded road network for 
many years, however, although the black-painted 
tank, as seen here, denotes the fact that this AEC 
'Mammoth Major' was specified to carry fuel oil, 
rather than petrol. It was seen on the Darham 
Tankers stand at the Commercial Vehicle Exhibition 
in Earls Court in 1960. 

_ _J 


< Is it a bird? Is it a plane? No, underneath this futuristic 
'Thunderbirds' exterior, is one of the more unlikely 
transmission layouts for a lorry - the transverse rear- 
engined layout direct from a Leyland Atlantean bus. 

Built by Thompson Brothers to celebrate that Britain 
had - finally - joined 'The Motorway Age', the general 
idea was to locate the power unit in the rear, out the way, 
thus leaving the space between the front and rear bogies 
for the pump equipment. Up-front, well away from any 
heat and vibration, the driver could really get his foot 
down, safe in the knowledge that, if he hit anything, that 
front panel location of the cab entry door was almost 
certainly going to cop it. And this would make getting 
out of the cab alive something of what we might call 
'an issue', in today's PC English. Look, c'mon. Be fair. 
We're giving the driver twin headlights. And a massive 
wraparound windscreen. And twin fog lights. It's typical 
of 'The Unions', to find fault with some minor detail, isn't 
it? How about we give the driver an escape hatch in the 
roof? Would that be enough? History will tell us that no, 
it wasn't. But it was a nice - if still totally bonkers - try. 



A We tend to think of the 'classic' Tate & Lyle sugar tanker as having a 'square' 
TV screen-shaped cross-section, just like the little Lesney Matchbox 1-75 Series 
model. But here's one with a round-section tank, photographed in August 
1970. This shot underlines how hard it was, even for a seasoned photographer 
working for 'The Commercial Motor', to get the correct exposure on a dark 
blue vehicle, with a black chassis, in harsh sunlight. To make matters worse, it 
seems that the transport manager has insisted the vehicle be washed down 
beforehand, creating a whole load of reflective streaks all over the body. 



A Albion chassis also had a strong customer base in the road tank sector - in 
milk and bulk fuel deliveries - as well as here with liquid propane gas. In recent 
years, there have been various half-hearted attempts at marketing LPG as an 
alternative source of fuel for petrol vehicles, but lack of range and the size 
and weight of the tank has remained a limiting factor. 'Calor' propane did 
and still has a number of industrial and domestic applications - both by using 
the refillable bottles or, as here, with bulk deliveries to larger fixed tanks on 
customer's premises. This 1966 Albion 'Super Clydesdale' is a 7-tonner and is 
fitted with a K200U Viking pump and Neptune meter, we're told. 




















How much protection was there for the driver in any other British lorry cab? Most were of 'coachbuilt' construction. Well 
into the 1950s, they were made out of alloy, wood and bits of angle iron. Or 'plastic'. Yes, GRP was still the material 
of choice for most of the rest, until well into the 1970s. But that didn't stop the GRP-cabbed Scammell 'Routeman' 
from being a continuing sales success story - even against other Leyland Group products, fitted with all-steel cabs. 

The great advantage of the Routeman was it's low unladen weight. That made it ideal for tipper operators to get every 
last ounce of payload on board. But the same advantage made it ideally suited to road tanker operations, too - as 
here. Photographed in early 1968, this Routeman was the subject of a corporate BP press release, informing the world 
that, as of now (or 'then', as it were), all BP tankers would be finished in the 
new green, white and yellow livery. This vehicle was photographed at the Salt 
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“HELLO JOHN 
- GOT A NEW MOTOR? ” 

When looking through the photographic archives, one of the key ways of dating a photograph is 
by looking at the 'roadscene' and seeing how many cars are parked by the roadside. The makes 
and models obviously help, but in wider views, the number of cars seen in a residential street also 
gives us a guide. How? Because even as recently as the late 1950s, only a few residents in any typical 
residential street would have owned a 'private motor car'. And chances are, those that did still went 
to work on a bus or a bike - and only got it out of it's pokey little garage at the weekends. Today? 
Every house built on a mean, modern housing development really needs enough space to park at 
least two cars. And the garages are full of children's toys and other 'stuff'. 

> Purpose-built car transporters are a relatively 
recent development and it seems cars were still 
being transported on ordinary flat bed lorries 
and trailers until well into the post-war era. 

'Mass production' was of course the starting 
point, at which designers were called upon to 
find ways of transporting the largest number of 
cars on a single commercial vehicle, within any 
given legal maximum dimensions. This might 
have seemed like a natural operation in which 
a low-bed semi-trailer might work best - and 
indeed this was one of the first applications 
where artics did form the backbone of many 
fleets. But here we see a BMC 'FFK' rigid 
chassis fitted with a five car transporter body. 

The exact story here isn't clear, as the vehicle 
pictured, is in 'used' condition - yet has 
remained unregistered well into British Leyland 
days, suggesting it might have once run on 
trade-plates as 'works transport'. The price to 
you squire? How about £695? That must surely 
have been a bargain? 




;iKX4B6P ; 


< This Foden artic 
demonstrates that it can 
carry a load of seven small 
Vauxhalls - a mix of 'HA 
Viva' vans and a droop- 
snoot 'Chevette'. But it 
might have required some 
clever positioning, to get 
seven larger Vauxhall cars 
like 'Victors' or 'Crestas' 
on the same trailer! Run by 
Dealer Deliveries Limited, 
this 1976 unit would have 
been part of a vast fleet 
of lorries that kept dealers 
around the country supplied 
with new Vauxhalls, at a 
time when GM and Ford 
were in a head-to-head race 
for market share. Sadly, 
British Leyland was already 
dropping well behind. This 
image of LKX 488P was 
taken in 1975 by the official 
Foden photographer. 
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> The future fate of the British car and 
commercial vehicle industry can be plotted 
in this one single picture of a Guy 'Big J' artic 
transporter, loaded with a mixture of BLMC 
products. It might be hard to believe today, but 
the plain, boring BMC 1100/1300 range - which 
basically consisted of two and four door saloons 
and a rather dumpy estate car, with no rear 
overhang and a variety of faux radiator grills and 
branding - was the best-selling car product in the 
whole of Great Britain for something like three 
years running. Tragically, the directors of BMC 
(as it was then) thought it was because their car 
was so good - not, as was surely the case, that 
most of the competition was even less attractive 
at the time? Talking of less attractive, what fleet 
manager worthy of the title would consider 
buying an BMC 'JU' van after 1966, when the 
Ford Transit was on offer? And the Morris 1800 
'Landcrab'? True, it offered unrivalled interior leg 
room and a brilliant (if bouncy) ride, thanks to the 
stretching of the Issigonis formula of front wheel 
drive, a clever-clogs suspension system and a 
wheel at each corner, but it looked like a... Well, a 
crab. That's the 'load' sorted then. 

Now let's discuss the fate of Guy, one of the 
most innovative manufacturers in Britain, and one 
with a long and distinguished history, stretching 
right back to the beginning of motorised 
transport. Having run out of cash, Jaguar's 
William Lyons stepped in and saved the brand 
- in effect giving Jaguar a commercial vehicle 
division, which would have fitted in well with 
Daimler, as a manufacturer of passenger vehicles, 
as well as posh Limos. From there on, Guy's fate 


was sealed, as BMC morphed into BLMC. From 
then on, it became an unmanageable mess, with 
former competitive brands all in the same group, 
competing against each other. But say William 
Lyons had used his usual good judgment and kept 
Jaguar independent? Would an independent Guy 


have prospered, as operators were increasingly 
let down by Leyland? The point is, out of all the 
vehicles featured here, only the Jaguar brand has 
survived - and only then after getting itself set 
free from the clutches of several large corporate 
owners. 
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A These days, there's nothing larger than a Turkish-built Ford Transit that carries the 'Blue Oval'. Ford was one of the original manufacturers to give 
shopkeepers, tradesmen and small business users a set of wheels. And as they grew, so did their need for a heavier duty truck. Ford of Britain (actually there's 
no such thing - it was always American owned) finally got to the maximum weight class with the Ford 'Transcontinental' in the 1970s, but it was the D-Series that 
arguably gave Ford one of the best ranges of commercial vehicle in the industry. Starting with the Escort van and Transits and running right up to the D1000. 
That's the one with the fancy bit of polished 'aloo-min-num' just below the windscreen, to denote it was the top-of-the-range model. Here we see a D2817 rigid 
with car transporter bodywork and trailer by Carrimore of County Durham. 

The D2817 was powered by a 170hp Perkins V8 diesel, driving through a Ford eight speed gearbox. Toleman's Delivery Service of Dagenham had just taken 
delivery of ten of the recently-announced D2817 models, designed for draw-bar trailer operation. The 28 ton gross (note, still not "metric tonnes') outfits were 
capable of carrying up to eight Ford 'Cortinas', 'Consuls' (that'll be the cheapskate Granada model, not the Corsair) and 'Granadas'. This figure is one more than 
possible on a 15 metre long artic transporter, we're told. Here we see a mix of two and four-door Cortina Mk Ills, including one estate and what looks like a 
sportier 2000E, complete with vinyl roof, plus a Granada Ghia. The picture was used in a Ford Motor Company press release dated September 1972. 
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GREEN BELT? LEAVE IT OUT. 
LET’S CONCRETE OVER IT 


The 'Green Belt' was initially a London concept, designed to prevent speculative builders from 
filling in the spaces between established towns and villages around the capitol with 'Ribbon 
Development'. It was such a good idea, it was adopted by planning authorities in many other 
locations. Now? The concept is under an ever-growing threat, as lobbyists for the construction 
industry suggest that the Green Belt is a dated concept. Perhaps it underlines the fact that 
'development' has always been controversial - after all, back in the 1970s, 'developers' wanted to 

demolish St Pancras Station -and look at it now... 



A And in this shot - thankfully one that hasn't had the attention of an airbrush artist to retouch out the 
background - we see the same vehicle with the mixer in the tipped position. Getting a heavily loaded six¬ 
wheeler, running on solid tyres (without any tread pattern), onto a muddy building site would have required a 
great deal of skill, experience - and luck! These images date from May 1930. 


AConsidering that the 1930s was the decade 
of 'moderne' flat-roofed buildings constructed 
from concrete, rather than the more traditional 
combination of bricks, tiles and wood, it might 
come as a surprise to learn that this construction 
medium would have almost entirely have been 
mixed and 'cast' on site. And then quite possibly 
transported and poured by manual labourers 
with wheelbarrows into wooden 'shuttering' 
constructed on site. To speed things up - and to 
deliver smaller batches - it made sense to deliver 
concrete already mixed and ready to pour. The 
problem? Finding a truck chassis strong enough 
for the job. Here's one - it's a three-axle Sentinel 
'DG6' steam lorry, fitted with a five cubic yard 
'Paris Transit System' concrete mixer. The use 
of the word 'System' suggests this equipment 
originates from the good old USA, rather than 
from 'Paris, France', but it was operated by the 
British Steel Piling Company. Here we see the 
unit in travel mode. The rotating drum was driven 
off a PTO. 
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> The idea of a more 'mobile' - and less cumbersome - 
truck-mounted 'ready-mixed' cement lorry became a more 
practical proposition, with the arrival of more diesel-powered 
chassis. And among those, it seems that Scammell really was 
a pioneering force, always keen to increase the number of 
potential applications for its chassis. Scammell was also a 
pioneer in heavy-duty chassis, with four and six wheel drive, 
which would have been ideal for site operations. In this case, 
this particular Scammell doesn't have that feature. It looks as 
though the design of the 'Transit' has been slimmed down a 
bit to save weight (when compared with the Sentinel), but the 
principal is the same. The location is outside the Scammell 
works in Tolpits Lane. The date is less certain - judging by the 
tyre treads, it could be pre-war - but the pencilled-in date 
on the reverse of the print suggests it being as late as 1947. 
Surely not? 

V Once somebody hits on a good idea, lots of other 
manufacturers tend to want to jump on the bandwagon - and 
clearly a mobile 'Transit Mixer' that could deliver batches of 
cement, ready to use, was a good idea. Especially to help 
rebuild Britain, after the sustained damage caused by the 
Blitz. This was a process that lasted longer than many younger 
readers might expect - there were still vacant 'bomb sites' in 
major towns and cities, right into the 1960s. Once that was 
sorted? There was a further building boom, as town centres 
were turned into one-way 'ring roads' and new industrial 
estates were constructed off newly-built by-passes. Which 
is what we're looking at here. The site is in Sheffield before 
1964, and the driver of this Leyland 'Comet' has managed to 
get into position, in order to pour some footings into a newly- 
constructed steel-framed factory building. The mixer is built 
by 'Rapier' of 'NCK-Rapier' fame. 
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A Here's another NCK-Rapier mixer. Judging by the liberal use of 'tyre black' and the fact that 
the 'Firestone' lettering has been picked-out in white, it's a safe bet this smart 6x4 Foden with 
GRP S21 'Mickey Mouse' cab is about to head off to a major trade show. But which? It could 
of course be the Commercial Vehicle Exhibition, but more likely would be the 'Public Works 
Exhibition'. This was also held in London, but died two years after moving to the then, newly- 
built NEC in Birmingham in the late 1970s. 

> Here's another Foden-based Rapier transit mixer - this time based on an 8x4 chassis, 
operated by Allen Newport Limited (although, actually, the cab door signwriting seems 
to say 'Newrort' not 'Newport'), pouring it's load on a new housing development in Ely, 
Cambridgeshire. The drum has an impressive 15 cubic yard capacity - hence the need for an 
eight-wheeler. It would be interesting to phone up the estate agents 'Robinson & Gimbart' and 
ask how much these new houses cost at the time - and what they sell for now! Salt of the earth, 
estate agents. Where would we be without them? 



HOURS' 

nAT.d 





< Albion chassis did 
well in the transit mixer 
market and this 'Reiver' 
built in 1972, was to 
many, the most familiar 
example of the genre - 
RMC had a huge fleet 
of them. Oddly, this 
example is devoid of any 
signwriting, or corporate 
logos - and for some 
reason, the orange 
colour looks a bit 'flat' 

- which is odd, because 
it, as yet, still appears 
to be unused. That's 
because it's actually 
an example which has 
been preserved and 
probably photographed 
at Gaydon. 











































A The Foden files in the archives have an abundance of photographs of Foden-based transit mixers - it must have been a popular application for the Sandbach 
brand. But this one is something of a rarity - a half-cab 6x4 operated by 'Trumix'. New in 1969, this was a good time for Foden and the range has expanded to include 
a number of 'specials' like this one, the legendary 'Twin-Load' and even an 8x4 extra low cab mobile crane chassis. This same basic steel S50 cab (and the word 
'basic' surely applied in more ways than one, here?) could be specified either as here in 'half cab' form, or as a conventional full-width version - both using the then 
fashionable reverse-rake windscreen. The tanks behind the cab are for fuel - for the auxiliary 'donkey' engine that powers the mixer drum and water - to stop the mix 
setting too quickly! 


V Not content with offering a choice of GRP or Motor Panels steel cabs or the reverse rake screen cab options, the Foden marketing department must have still been 
of the opinion that there were customers out there that craved an even more basic cab with less frills! Really? Here's the very thing. It's another all-steel 'half cab' - but 
this time from the Foden dumper range. Yep, that'll be about as basic as it gets! Interestingly, the front axles oddly still feature the classic chrome Foden front hubcaps 
to guard the wheelnuts, without being of any use as a step to enable the driver to climb up into his tiny little box. But the really interesting feature? This 8x4 chassis 
operated by 'Welmix' in 1968 features 'super single' tyres on the rear bogie. 
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> Does the name 'Hennebique' ring any bells? It should. The French 
Hennebique company was one of the pioneers of reinforced concrete 
construction and was responsible for designing and constructing the 
very complex double curvature profile of the famous 'Hennibique Bridge' 
over the River Wey, which was one of the engineering wonders of the 
newly-constructed Brooklands Race Track in Surrey, when it opened in 
1907. Sadly, you can't see it today, at the otherwise wonderful Brooklands 
Museum site in Weybridge, Surrey, as it was demolished in what can only 
be described as an act of corporate vandalism, by the then site owners 
on the grounds of 'safety'. It was one of the oldest reinforced concrete 
bridges in the world. Here we see a lovely period colour shot of two Foden 
8x4s operated by Hennibique in the UK in the 1960s - another famous part 
of British life that was extinguished in an act of corporate vandalism, you 
might say. 


< It looks like the idea of rear axle 'super singles' caught 
on. This Foden 6x4 tipper and mixer chassis didn't come 
with a tilt-cab, reverting to the split front screen S39 
cab - probably as a result of customer demands to save 
money on screen replacement. The 'modern' oblong Cibie 
headlamps used on haulage models have also been replaced 
by standard round examples from the 'Joe Lucas, Prince of 
Darkness' range. But on the plus side? Foden customers 
now got TWO mirrors each side! 


"Calling Elf and Safety... Calling Elf and Safety. We have a class five guideline infringement in Zone B. Please 
investigate and, if possible, patronise the offender as much as possible." Quite what is going on here is hard to 
fathom. We have a nice new Ergo-cabbed AEC Marshall - albeit one where Lord Donald Stokes's ego has demanded 
that the famous AEC logo should be replaced by the rather less attractive British Leyland 'Flying A***hole' logo. 
Thankfully, it's still only 1973, so there is no contingent of 'Elf and Safety' practitioners about to descend on our suited 
and almost certainly not 'booted' (in the steel toe-cap safety-boots sense) management type, who appears to be 
dangling from the mixer catwalk. "Three points of contact at all times Mister Scribbley if you please, otherwise I'll have 
to issue you with an official code yellow warning." 
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A Hobbs Choice. Here's another Leyland 'Ergo' - this time it actually is a 
'Leyland' - the AEC brand identity has by now been banished from the corridors 
of power in Stokes-Land. It's a 'Super Comet' 4x2 tractor, fitted with a 138bhp 
Leyland '401' diesel and a nine-speed gearbox. This example is fitted with a front, 
transverse-mounted exhaust - surely not such a good idea for site work? It's 
built to operate at 24 tons gross - the same as that of a 'traditional' British 8x4, 
but with less unladen weight. The site mixer semi-trailer is powered by a Ford 
industrial engine, which still uses the bonnet 'tin work' of an earlier generation of 
Fordson 'Super Major' agricultural tractors. 


A It's only natural that 'Top Mix' would use a proper 'top notch' chassis like the 
Guy 'Big J'. Even if this example was built under the corporate yoke of British 
Leyland. Yes, it might have seemed like a good idea at the time, but it wasn't, was 
it? If only William Lyons hadn't sold out to Leyland, Guy might have continued 
as an independent manufacturer for longer. But then again, perhaps not. As it 
was, the Fallings Park team managed to forge a sound market share in direct 
competition with Albion and other BL products - as here with this 'Big J6' - a 6x4 
transit mixer running at 24 tons gross weight - the maximum for four axles chassis 
having been increased to 32 tons. Note 'Super Singles' are fitted to the rear bogie. 



< Let's finish with another pair of Fodens. This 
V-registered example is in the dirty brown/green 
mud-coloured livery of the Tarmac Group and 
features the Foden 'Fleetmaster' generation steel 
tilt-cab by Motor Panels. Still Gardner-powered, it 
also wants to tell the world that Foden was proud to 
be 'British' - every Sandbach-built Foden featured 
the Union flag on the doorstep - fittingly perhaps, as 
it was in the ideal position for the rest of the world 
to walk all over us in the years to come! 


Y The Tilcon livery was a combination of maroon 
and light 'Duck Egg' blue, which made a change 
from the yellows and oranges normally found on 
construction sites. This official Foden press release 
photograph has sadly lost its information slip, so we 
don't know where the location is - could it be at the 
back of the Foden works? 
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YOU’VE GOT A LOT OF BOTTLE 


Actually, it was the coming of the railways - and then refrigeration - that helped to bring supplies 
of fresh milk from farms out in the country to people living in the towns. But, as road transport 
developed - even if Britain's road network didn't - the dairies increasingly turned from rail to 
road transport for bulk deliveries. And from the horse to battery-electric or internal combustion 
engine power to deliver the daily 'Pintas' to the doorsteps of Britain. Today? In many parts of the 
country, 'the milkman' is a dying breed and people now have drive to the nearest supermarket or 

'convenience store' to buy their milk. Call that progress? 



A Let's start with a proper lorry! The overall shape of the Scammell articulated six-wheeler didn't change much over four decades. Sure, solid tyres - as here - were 
replaced by pneumatics - often with super large, low-pressure 'balloon' tyres, on both the tractor drive axle and the trailer. Chain-drive was replaced by the more 
modern central prop-shaft, connecting gearbox to back axle. And larger - often Gardner - diesel engines replaced the original petrol engines. But the semi-forward 
control layout of the tractor unit and that 'close coupled' point of articulation, together with a bow-fronted trailer remained for many years - even after the permanent 
or semi-permanent Scammell coupling was replaced by a more conventional (by then) fifth-wheel. The end result? Trailers designed for use with other makes of tractor 
unit wouldn't fit a Scammell. Here we see what must have been an early example, posed by the fence outside the works in Tolpits Lane, with the most photographed 
allotments in Britain behind. We assume that 'Fleet Number 14' was about to be delivered up to the Scottish Farmer's Dairy Company in Glasgow - something of a 
long trek at an average speed of 12mph! Scammell would have built the entire rig, trailer and all, complete with second deck. Sadly, as this wagon was still new, we 
don't get to see the 'load' - so was it made up of churns? Or crates full of bottles? Or maybe a mix of both? 



< We're still in the 1920s here, and 
judging by it's half-cab forward 
control layout and low loading 
height, this Guy chassis - for what 
looks like 'RMD' - could well have 
been a passenger chassis adapted 
for use as a 'low-loader'. This would 
make the job of handling those 
old-fashioned milk churns just that 
little bit easier. This was a period of 
growth and innovation in the dairy 
trade, with a number of operators - 
and manufacturers - keen to try out 
new ideas, to enable them to get 
fresh supplies of milk to the growing 
urban population, more quickly and 
more cheaply than the competition. 
Assuming a three-abreast loading 
pattern, the Guy is loaded with up 
to 24 milk churns, together with 
a compartment for other dairy 
products over the rear axle. The half¬ 
cab layout is unusual - you'd think 
the driver could do with some help to 
shift that lot! 
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> This little Garner is 
thought to be a 'J06' model 
designed for a 4 ton load. 
Built in 1932, it features a 
neat platform body, with the 
characteristic post-and-chain 
'load restraint system' as 
we might describe it today. 
Note the second deck just 
behind the cab, without a 
'rave' below, in order to 
make unloading easier. 

Y A couple of crackers from 
1934 now. Here we have 
a forward control Dennis, 
with an unladen weight 
below 3 tons. So it is legally 
allowed to travel at 30 mph. 
It was been purchased by 
Streets Dairies of Southsea, 
and features an interesting 
covered body, with solid 
tailboard, but open slatted 
sides - no doubt to ensure 
the load of milk is 'air 
cooled' during transit. 
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A The use of bolt-on wire wheels on this 10/12 cwt capacity 'Electricars' milk float was not in 
any way suggestive of a 'sporty' performance. It was linked more to light weight and cheapness. 
After all, most period small passenger cars, like the Austin 7 and the Morris 'Minor', featured 
them as well. We're informed by the original caption that the vehicle is fitted with a 30-cell 
'Kathanode' battery pack with a 196 Ampere/hour capacity. It was in service with Perry Brothers 
of Clapham, London, from August 1934. This photograph was issued by the D P Kathenode 
company as a press release. 

> In addition to the Scammell 'Six Wheeler', in both rigid and articulated form, Scammell also 
sold rigid two-axle chassis to the dairy trade. Here we see an example about to be delivered to 
United Dairies - again, beside those well-known Watford allotments. The painting instructions 
tell us that the roof and panels to the orange body were in white, with black lining and black 
chassis and mud-wings. The new fleet no UD 1311, GJ 340, might have the latest electric lighting 
and pneumatic tyres, but a closer look confirms that the old-fashioned manually-operated 
squeeze-bulb horn was considered better suited to London traffic than any new electrically- 
activated device. 


< At last! A photograph featuring the very stuff 
we should be talking about - milk. Midland 
Counties Dairy, based in Corporation Street, 
Birmingham, would have a tightly-knitted maze 
of Victorian streets to cover in any door-to-door 
delivery round. So an electrically-powered chassis 
would have been ideal for the job. Plus, we need 
to remember, Birmingham, like most industrial 
towns and cities in Britain throughout the 1920s 
and '30s, would have been almost exclusively 
powered - and probably lit - by coal or coal gas. 
Plus the railways would remain almost entirely 
steam-hauled, with the exception of those areas 
served by the Southern Railway, in London and 
the South East. So any reduction in pollution 
would have been welcomed. Odd then, that the 
Midland Counties Dairy hasn't specified a body 
with canopy, to keep the soot off the milk bottles! 
But the other interesting factor shown in the 
photograph? Aside from the pre-war Bedford, 
that is? Take a look at the milk bottles - unlike 
the 'fat-necked' bottles more widely-seen during 
this period, these look more like lemonade 
bottles. Does that mean the milk in this load was 
sterilised? 
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> This 6x4 Leyland had already got 
a few hard years service under its 
wheels. But now it would be called 
upon to go that extra mile, as Britain 
geared up for war. Dated 1939, this 
picture shows the well-built van 
body with sliding doors, to enable 
kerb-side deliveries to be made to 
retailers. The Express Dairy was 
still dependent on bulk supplies 
reaching its bottling and distribution 
facilities by fast 'milk train', but had 
continued to innovate and expand 
it's road transport operations. Just 
as well, as the provision of fresh milk 
to make a cup of tea was probably 
the one single thing that the civilian 
population in Britain needed after any 
disaster struck! 


A Here's another rather smart Morrison Electricars milk-float seen delivering the milk in wartime conditions. No need for headlight masks - there were no headlights! 
But at least the front bumper had been painted white. Although awfully posed, we can guess the reason behind the press photograph - it was making the point that 
with the men called up for military service, women have had to step in to ensure the milk is delivered to the doorsteps of Britain. We were somewhere in the upmarket 
suburbs of Wolverhampton here and three pints were destined for Number 42. 
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A Passenger vehicle chassis were widely used by operators in the furniture removals business. And in several other applications such as petrol - and sometimes milk 
-tankers. But for the collection and delivery of milk churns from the railway goods yard or railway station and transport to the bottling depot? There is no obvious 
reason why SWD might have specified this elderly Leyland 'Tiger' passenger chassis for use as a platform lorry - except to take advantage of the low height, dropped 
chassis - which judging from the normal height platform body, they had not. Still, it survived the war and is seen here outside the 'Railway Inn' sometime in 1948. So 
maybe it was all that was available for the job? 



A Doubtless, as the production of commercial vehicles finally started in earnest by the late 1940s, many of the 'old stagers' could finally be laid to rest. The picture of 
this new Dodge chassis for Frank Matthews was taken in 1948 and shows KVT 863 being unloaded, outside a rather stylish 1930s dairy bottling plant, somewhere in 
the vicinity of Stoke-on-Trent. It seems our Frank was doing well enough to operate his own transport, thus speeding up the process of getting the milk delivered on 
time. 
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< As the post-war building boom spread concrete 
and tarmac ever further away from town and city 
centres, so the range of the traditional battery- 
electric milk-float tended to become something 
of an issue. Not only that, but traffic speeds were 
increasing, and the slow-moving milk-float was a 
potential danger on inter-urban roads. Solution? 
Well, just about any 10/12cwt van - and a large tin 
opener and some bodybuilding skills - could result 
in the design of a special milk delivery body. Not in 
this case, however. Here we see what is basically a 
standard Morris 'J2' delivery van with factory-fitted 
sliding cab doors and a ... Hang on a minute - the 
same body cannot feature TWO sets of internal 
sliding doors on each side without one crashing into 
the other - or ensuring one had to be closed before 
the other could be opened. So what's the solution? 

It looks as though the side-loading 'door' on each 
side of the body is in fact just a cut-a-way opening to 
enable a stack of four crates to be accommodated. 
"Now, remember - you'll need to be careful when 
going round roundabouts, Derek..." 


> We might think of the classic semi-forward control Bedford as being 
something of a 'lightweight', but even officially, it was sold as a tractor 
prime mover capable of handling '10/12 tons' in articulated form. Judging 
by the chassis of this drop-frame semi-trailer, operated by United Dairies 
in the early 1950s, by the time a full load of milk crates was on board, the 
Bedford would have had its work cut out! Especially on hills - that's both 
going up as quickly as possible - but just as importantly, having enough 
braking power, when coming down. Note that the trailer has a bow-front, 
just like the trailers used with UD's Scammell 'Highwayman' tractor units. 



A Here's another alternative - rip out the whole side of van body and build-up a suitable platform to accommodate the crates of milk. Graddon & Sons, of Lipson 
Vale, have gone for this option, by commercial bodybuilder, Locomotors. Note the underfloor storage area with drop-down hatch. 
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A The styling may well have come on a bit by the 
time this photograph was taken but, sadly, battery 
technology was pretty much the same as it was in 
the 1930s. So this little Morrison-Electricar 'Mkll' 

(get them, with the 'Mk IT announcement!) didn't 
actually offer a great deal more in 1965 than previous 
generations did back in 1955 - or even 1935. Except 
perhaps the 'clever' internal slide/slam cab door 
that effectively had to be closer before the driver 
could see where he was going - on the basis that it 
'opened', by sliding around the driver's knees in front 
of the windscreen. Ummm, not so clever then? Here, 
we see driver and 'milko' 'Whistling Bob Braithwaite', 
who had worked for A1 Dairies man-and-boy, doing 
what he did best - jangling crates of milk, waking 
everybody up at 5 am. Go on Bob, give us your 
whistled rendition of 'Erney, the Fastest Milkman in 
the West'... 


A Many 'old' milk-floats survived long enough to receive a 'make 
over' and a trendy new livery, like this example here in service with the 
Co-Op. We suspect that the photograph was taken to illustrate the 
advantages of swap-body technology - as seen here, the loaded body 
could be dropped off at a dairy, while the chassis heads off to pick up 
another. In the background we see the 'old' method, an artic tractor 
and trailer. Just one problem - the load-bed of a swap body and that of 
a milk-float don't make an ideal match, do they? 


Y Classic Plastic! This is the 'WE' (Wales & Edwards) milk-float of 
1958 - as nicely modelled in diecast by 'Spot-On'. Note the cooler 
compartment behind the cab and the dinky little kerb-view window on 
the nearside - and the total lack of doors! This one is seen in United 
Dairies orange and white, but Express Dairies blue and white was an 
option. In fact, had the Spot-On brand lasted longer, it might well have 
opened the door to this prototype being introduced in a whole bunch 
of alternative diary liveries, some 'real', some stretching credibility a 
bit. 'Virgin Milk' anybody? Er, Perhaps not! 
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< On the one hand, styling a cab for a milk- 
float had a couple of upsides - like, no need to 
worry about where the radiator grille - or front 
wheel-arches - had to fit into the grand design. 
But there were a couple of downsides. Like, as 
an aspiring young designer, would you own up to 
having designed one? Here's the latest 'stylish' 
offering from 'W&E' and to be fair - mock front 
spoiler aside - it's not a bad attempt. Gone are 
those dumpy, rounded front ends that make the 
whole thing look like it's related to a dodgem car. 
Instead, we have a smooth, but practical cab, with 
a pair of wipers, no less. Clearly 'doors' are on the 
option list, but a couple of 'draught excluders' 
(only joking, they don't do what they say on 
the tin) are included for er, 'high speed' runs 
from dairy to delivery point. Hang on, isn't that 
'Whistling Bob's' brother Grumpy George? 


> Here's another gem from W&E - this time, as 
befits the increasing interest in colour telly - in 
glorious Technicolor. It looks like the picture was 
taken at the Royal Show at Stoneleigh, or some 
other equally prestigious farming event, which 
happened to provide a showcase for this new 
design. 

Y It's great that a number of commercial 
vehicles have been preserved as they would have 
appeared in the transportation and distribution 
of milk. Here we see 620 JTV, a smart Foden 
S20-cabbed four-wheeler, in the colours of F 
L & V Wade of Alkington, near Whitchurch, in 
Shropshire. It was taking part in the 1995 Trans- 
Pennine run. Where is it now? 
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DOOR-TO-DOOR, 
AT YOUR SERVICE 


Even back at the dawn of the motor age, shopkeepers and local tradespeople were quick to realise the 
potential of having a van or lightweight commercial chassis fitted out as a mobile shop. Not everybody 
had the time - or the means - to travel into the nearest town or village, to buy what they needed. The 
solution? Load-up a cross section of likely goods and take it out to the customers. The rapid growth 
of housing estates, first in the 1930s, and then again after World War II - at a time when few people 
had their own transport - saw a further increase in popularity. Mobile butchers, bakers and, if not 
candlestick makers, then a fascinating cross-section of other trades went 'mobile', as this trawl through 

the archives hopefully illustrates. 




A This impressive six-wheeled conversion of a pre- 
Bedford Chevrolet chassis of around 1930 was clearly 
undertaken to help provide additional floor-space, 
rather than boost payload potential. However the 
weight of that body and all the internal shelving 
would have soon added up! The Portobello Co- 
Operative Society was based in Edinburgh and, if the 
signwriting is to be believed, could meet most of the 
householder's needs. Note the extended 'lantern' roof 
light and drop-down step well at the rear of the body. 


> Here's what looks like a Bedford two ton chassis, 
fitted with a rather unusual mobile shop body, built 
by Super Line Bodies Limited of Sugar House Lane, 
London, El 5. We're not told what sort of business V E 
Eden was in, or how the driver-cum-shopkeeper was 
expected to reach the items on the top three shelves of 
the body. Maybe Eden advertised for tall drivers? Either 
way, there was ample room for products on display 
- whatever they were! There was more space inside, 
too, as it looks as though, in this case, customers were 
served from the kerbside, rather than inside the body. 
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V Collectors of Dinky Toys will already be aware that 
after World War II, there was renewed interest in 
electrically-powered vehicles - especially when it came 
to replacing the traditional milkman's horse and cart 
(as initially modelled by Lesney in the early 1950s), 
with something a bit more modern. The advantage 
of an electric door-to-door delivery vehicle is, of 
course, that it doesn't waste fuel or create noise and 
exhaust pollution while standing at the kerbside. If 
having a clean, near-silent vehicle for household milk 
deliveries was such a good idea, could it not be used 
by other trades? The answer was yes, in some cases, 
but somehow the main market for electric commercial 
vehicles continued to be the milk-float. Here we see 
a 'nice try' by Smiths-NCB - a mobile butchers shop 
for the Bolton Co-Operative Society. It features that 
distinctive rear entrance door - in this case sliding over 
the rear wheelarch with a counter inside. The 'butcher' 
was able to gain access from the cab and, presumably, 
the meat and poultry was kept in some insulated 
compartments within the wheelbase. This vehicle was 
clearly photographed at the Earls Court Commercial 
Vehicle Exhibition. 






V "Oooh, hello Ducks. That's a nice camera. Hang on a mo'- make sure you 
photograph me best side!" Can't you just hear the banter that was probably 
going on, during the taking of this shot of a Morrison electric mobile butcher's 
shop, on a newly-constructed post-war council housing estate 'somewhere in 
England'? If every picture tells a story, we have several going on here - the 
three young women are mothers (or about to be) of the post-war 'baby boomer' 
generation, at a time when 'housing' was seen as a social responsibility by local 
councils. The picture was taken in 1953, yet there are no private cars to be seen 
in the street. It could well be that this newly-constructed estate has yet to get a 
regular bus service, so a visit by the M & S Co-op mobile shop was the only way 
for housewives to get regular supplies of meat and other fresh produce, at a time 
when few households would have had the 'luxury' of owning a fridge - or a car. 


A This preserved early post-war Morris Commercial 'PV' has been fitted with 
what looks like the standard van body, complete with space-wasting internally- 
sliding doors, which slide into a pocket within the load-space. The rest of the 
body on the nearside has been modified with the addition of a full-height 
roller-shutter door, to reveal, we can assume, an impressive array of groceries 
displayed on a series of shelves. The blackboard is there to provide information 
on special offers on the day and the signwriting reminds us that, throughout the 
1940s and '50s - and even later in rural areas - in an age before central heating, 
the paraffin stove would have been a major source of heating (and cooking) and 
would have required a regular supply to 'keep the home fires' if not burning, then 
smouldering! 







































A "The Perfect Shop on Wheels" suggests the marketing slogan in the brochure for Smiths Mobile Shops. The little Karrier 'Bantam' chassis proved to be the ideal 
basis for Smiths as it offered a low floor line, a high enough payload potential and a compact, modern-looking forward control cab, which could be incorporated 
into the main body. Here we see a mobile baker's shop for Northern Ireland-based Inglis Bakery. Note the characteristic kerbside sliding door, giving customers 
access to the rear counter, and the impressive range of shelves on which the 'fancies' were no doubt displayed 



A The Rootes Group really did offer an impressive range of commercial vehicles throughout the 1950s, but still somehow managed to lose its market share and 
fall victim of a take-over by Chrysler Corporation in the 1960s. Where did it all go so wrong? It really was a British tragedy of epic proportions. Here, we see a 
stylish Commer VA ton 'Express' delivery van, converted into a mobile ice cream van. Is an ice cream van 'a mobile shop'? Of course it is - and probably one of 
the most common examples of the breed in fact. This must be the case, as Corgi Toys did a model based on this very thing. Here we see an example for 'Mylo's 
Soft Ices' photographed at Earls Court in 1960. 
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A LOAD OF OLD RUBBISH 


The humble bin wagon was - and is - one of the few commercial vehicles that goes up every 
residential street in Great Britain. True, in the day when 'public service' was taken more as 'a 
calling' than a contract to be haggled over, the bins were collected at least once a week - not 
fortnightly, or three weekly - as is now increasingly the case. And they were proper heavy 
'dustbins' made of metal too - not namby-pamby plastic wheely-bins. Emptying a bin full of 
smouldering ash, or food waste heaving with maggots wasn't quite as much fun as the well-known 

song "My Old Man's a Dustman" suggested. 


A It might seem hard to believe, but the use of clean, 'zero emissions' electric vehicles, to help make life more bearable for the residents of urban areas of Britain is 
not a new idea. This vehicle, marketed by the grandly-named 'General Vehicle Company Limited of London, England,' was found in the 'miscellaneous pictures' file of 
the former 'Modern Transport' magazine and is dated March 1924. Alongside Glasgow, the City of Birmingham was a major user of battery-electric dustcarts in the 
1930s, with many lasting into the 1950s, underlining another attribute of electric vehicles - that of a long working life. The advice to residents to "Save Your Cinders" 
is an interesting one, with a hint of self-preservation about it, as the hydraulically-tipped (which was in itself interesting for an electric chassis) side-loading 'Chelsea' 
dustcart body appears to be made out of wood! 
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A This little forward control Vulcan might only have been designated as a 40 cwt model - two tons - but it's a fair bet it would have been expected to have taken far 
more than that, back in the day when a typical metal dustbin, full of ash and clinker, could have weighed close to a hundredweight. A smart paint job was typically 
used by local councils, as a way of instilling some local pride, but this is in fact a demonstration vehicle. It was photographed in 1934 and was designated as a 'Low 
Loading Refuse Collector'. Note the 'automatic' hoods to the Chelsea (or 'Chip Fryer' to some) were raised by a pull on the handle - not an easy task with a heavy 
dustbin on your shoulder. 



A This Guy Wolf chassis of 1936 had a better solution - automatic 'power' operation of the 'chip fryer' covers - but they still required the bin-man to have a free hand. 
Quite how the lifting system worked, we're unable to determine, but it looks like a hydraulic valve for each cover - which required space in between each for the 
necessary pipe-work. In turn, this made the loading aperture narrower. The verdict? Nice try, but no cigar. 
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> Throughout the 1930s, several manufacturers of 'conventional' 
commercial vehicles were competing in the local authority market, including 
Vulcan, Thornycroft, Karrier Guy and... Dennis. Against them were both 
the mass producers, like Morris, Austin Ford and Bedford, at one end of 
the market, and other more specialised manufacturers, such as Shelvoke & 
Drewry, at the other. Who could have predicted that out of all the makers 
in Britain, only Dennis would still be manufacturing commercial vehicle 
chassis in Britain in 2018? At first glance, this neat little Dennis for Stoke 
Newington 'Cleansing Department' looks like a barrier loader, but the 
caption on the back puts us straight. It's a ten cubic yard 'moving floor' 
body, entirely built by Dennis in Guildford - right down to the 'Fumigation 
Compartment' for infested bedding behind the cab. Do you still think being 
a dustman is a doddle? 


< We're in the post-war era now - November 1948 to be precise 
- and we're looking at a short wheelbase Fordson, with a typical 
tipping Chelsea side-loader body. It would be the ideal tool for 
a rural district council, or for collections in the outer suburbs of 
towns. There is no load compaction, but at least simple construction 
helped cut down on delivery times, when new vehicles were in such 
demand. 

V The Karrier 'Bantam' was a useful compromise, between a 
traditional normal control chassis from the mass producers (The 
Rootes Commer brand being one of course), and the 'specialist' 
offerings like the quirky low-loading Shelvoke 8c Drewry 'Freighter'. 
This Bantam has the same sort of low-loading height as a 
contemporary SD and, with conventional controls, would be easier 
to drive than a Freighter. The arrival of the new SD 'W Type', with 
a greater load capacity and (eventually) a diesel option, swung 
business back towards SD for town and city council orders, but the 
Bantam continued to sell well in rural applications. This Chelsea 
body has flip-down raves and is steel-lined to prevent those cinders 
burning it to a... Well, a cinder. 


ra 














































A This larger Karrier 'CK3' of 1947 features a factory-built crew-cab, designed for 
at least four loaders, in addition to the driver. It has a three-cover-a-side Chelsea 
body. It looks like Bingham Rural District Council has specified foot-operated 
body covers, but closer examination suggests they are just steps, to enable the 
crew to gain access to the body, to trim the load. The late 1940s saw some really 
cold winters. Here we see a level of snow that, in 2018, would have resulted 
in Britain closing down for a week, with 'weather warnings' and mass school 
closures, to prevent the 'Snow Flake' generation from being exposed to any 
potential danger, however remote. 


> Here's another view of the SD Freightlifter, 
showing it in use with a four cubic yard skip. The 
location is Blackhorse Road, Letchworth, and what 
would become the site of the Russian-owned 'UMO 
Plant' factory. 


A This Ford D Series is fitted with the prototype 
'SD Freight-Loader' container handling equipment 
- an idea originally marketed by the French 
manufacturer Marrel, modelled by Dinky Toys as the 
Marrel 'Multi-Bucket', mounted on a Leyland LAD 
Comet chassis. For whatever reason, neither SD 
nor Edbro (who supplied the hydraulics to SD) saw 
the potential of this system, but back then, there 
was no commercial 'skip hire' sector to buy it. In the 
end, SD gave up, after a few dozen examples were 
built and, in effect, sold the Edbro-built product to 
municipal operators under the 'SD Freight-Lifter' 
branding. Here we see the prototype down at the 
Letchworth 'Lido' outside swimming pool car park 
in Icknield way, posing for 'The Misses Clutterbuck', 
the two elderly daughters of the pioneering 
Letchworth photographer of the same name, who 
were still using their father's glass plate camera 
when the author arrived with SD in the early 1970s. 
The date is 1968 and no, the Morris Minor van sadly 
didn't survive 'into restoration'. 
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> Another player in the early 
days of the skip loader was 
CAF - the company held the UK 
distribution rights of the Marrel 
unit - seen here mounted on 
a Bedford TK chassis. The skip 
in this case is a static waste 
container with hinged sides for 
general rubbish and packaging 
waste. 
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A What is now a multi-million pounds a year turnover 'industry' in Britain started out as a collection of small, often family-owned sand and ballast companies, spotting 
the potential to make a bit more profit, once they'd dug all the sand and ballast out of the ground to create a large hole. Solution? Fill it with rubbish! Purle Waste 
Disposal was one of the first commercially-run companies to market its services on a more national basis, becoming 'Redland Purle'. Here we see an ERF 'Front End 
Loader' - like the Dempster 'Dumpster', an American invention - which lifted the box-like container from ground level, up over the cab, before it was inverted to tip. It 
was fitted to an ERF 6x4 chassis. The glimpse of an ERF Firefighter chassis in the background suggests this was photographed at some sort of ERF demonstration day 
event for the commercial vehicle magazine press or specially invited customers. 
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“WE’LL HAVE TO 
TOW IT IN, SIR” 

The Breakdown Lorry. A roadside garage wasn't worthy of the name, unless it had a breakdown 
lorry. But that didn't mean there wasn't room here for some enterprise, adaptation and ingenuity, 
with regard to what actually constituted a suitable breakdown lorry. The term was open to wide 
interpretation, as these photos from the archives help illustrate. And no, what you're looking at aren't 
'wreckers' - that's an later Americanism, which in any case doesn't make any sense - the breakdown 
lorry was there to recovery a broken-down - or accident-damaged - vehicle. Not to 'wreck' it. 



SERVICE REPAIR DEPARTMENT 

L foundry lane. —- SOHO. - c '~- 




A There's not much chance of getting this caption wrong. 
Thanks to the signwriting, we can see that this Morris 
Commercial 2-tonner was skillfully-equipped as a breakdown 
lorry by the manufacturer's own service and spares department 
at Foundry Lane, Soho, Birmingham. Morris was one of several 
manufacturers in the early 1930s, which offered a catalogued 
six-wheeler - known as the 'D Type' - based on what we 
would consider a lightweight commercial chassis today. Closer 
inspection shows what looks like a removable 'track' stowed 
on the nearside running board - we can assume there was 
another on the offside. This would give added traction, in cases 
where the single drive-axle on the rear bogie couldn't cope. At 
least, that was the theory. There was also a 'towing ambulance' 
stowed within the timber dropside body, plus a handy rear¬ 
facing work lamp fitted to the cab roof. 

> Here's the business end of a breakdown lorry - or in this case, 
a converted breakdown bus. While most of the original picture 
caption has sadly been lost, it seems the bodywork and crew- 
cab were constructed in the workshops of Darwen Corporation 
Transport Department. It was a pretty good effort - although 
the window sizes seem to have been limited to what was 
readily available. 
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A As a rule, it would only be the manufacturers' 
main dealers that could afford to operate a brand 
new chassis as a recovery unit - ironically most 
breakdown lorries would be much older than the 
vehicles they would be employed to recover! 
Likewise, because they only saw infrequent use, 
many lasted for far longer that their contemporaries 
on haulage duties - making them an ideal subject 
for restoration. This 1952 Bedford was, we're told, 
fitted with a 1948 crane by Mann Egerton. It was 
seen for sale at an auction at Peterborough in the 
1990s - where is it now? 


> Not the best of photographs perhaps, but it 
does show a rather smart Foden recovery truck 
in the ownership of P N Watts from Deeping St 
Nicholas, near Spalding, taking part on a wet 
Trans-Pennine Run (is there any other kind?) in 1978. 
Where is this one now? 
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THE ROOTES’ OF WORLD TRADE 



> If ever there was a need to go out and fix a broken- 
down vehicle quickly, it would be when the vehicle 
concerned was carrying a high value cargo - such as 
oil. Or where the operating conditions were harsh 
and demanding. Roll both these scenarios together 
and we have an explanation why the Anglo Iranian Oil 
Company ordered this rather smart 30 cwt Commer 
'Superpoise'. It's clearly too 'lightweight' to be able 
to recover a fully-loaded tanker. Besides, it doesn't 
seem to have a crane. But such a vehicle would have 
been kept busy going out to assist with numerous 
punctures, or other minor breakdown problems. 


Y Here's another new Commer 'Superpoise' - this 
one does have a crane and was used for vehicle 
recovery duties, albeit on the other side of the world, 
in Brazil, South America. According to the picture 
caption, it was delivered new in 1953 to Shell-Mex 
(Brazil) in Rio-de-Janeiro, and fitted in nicely with the 
image of the family-owned Rootes Group being able 
to supply reliable, British-built cars, vans and lorries 
to customers anywhere on the planet - in direct 
competition with the largest American automotive 
giants. Sadly, it wasn't to last. 



Y Now this is a bit of class. We need to remember that the origins of the 
Rootes Group lay not in engineering, or the manufacture of cars and commercial 
vehicles, but in the sales and distribution of them. At one time in the 1930s, the 
Rootes brothers were, it was claimed, selling more cars, as independent traders, 
than some manufacturers did through their own dealers - without building any 
themselves! Rootes subsequently morphed into a manufacturing company in its 
own right, of course - usually by purchasing ailing manufacturers at knockdown 
prices. What does that tell us? It tells us that the Rootes brothers were smart 
operators who, above all else, understood the value of 'marketing', 'image' and 
after-sales service. Roll these factors together and it helps us understand why so 
much attention to detail was expended on this Commer breakdown lorry. It was 
finished in a bright red paint scheme, with black wings and 'gold leaf' lettering, 
and although destined for the Rootes Birmingham depot, the bodywork would 
have probably have been built in Rootes' own commercial vehicle bodyshop in 
Maidstone, Kent. Note the chrome railings around the top of the body and the 
illuminated 'Rootes' sign on the cab roof. Even the rear view mirrors and wheel- 
nuts have been chromed! 
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< Here we see the 
rear view, showing the 
towing ambulance, as 
well as the manually- 
operated crane. Oddly, 
there seems to be little 
space in which to store 
all the 'tackle', often 
required on accident 
recovery work. There 
are no side lockers for 
example. This was not 
the same vehicle as the 
unit seen above, as the 
wings are not painted 
in black. A closer look 
confirms this unit was 
destined for the Rootes 
Manchester depot - 
where it seems to have 
been photographed. 

As the signwriting on 
the rear panel confirms, 
Rootes had company-run 
main dealership sales 
and service facilities in 
Maidstone, Manchester, 
Birmingham, Folkestone, 
Canterbury Rochester 
and London at the time. 


A Here's another smart Commer breakdown lorry - this time for Rootes dealership 'The Minories Garages Limited', in Newcastle-on-Tyne. It followed the same 
theme as the Rootes-liveried examples, but with some detail changes, such as the illuminated headboard design and the lack of handrails on the top of the 
body. Inside the showroom, we can see a brand new Sunbeam 'Talbot 90', ready to attract a lucky customer and in the background, we find a fine array of Shell 
petrol pumps. The professional photographer, James Riddell, of Newcastle-upon-Tyne would have had a tricky mission here, as the garage is located on a busy 
trolleybus route. Luckily, things seemed to have quietened down a bit by the time he was ready to roll - it was 10.15 am, according to the wonderful Minories 
clock. But, nonetheless, it would have been nice for a trolleybus to have crept into the shot, to remind us of the undue haste with which this 'zero-emissions' 
form of public transport was banished from our city streets. 
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> It was a wet day in South Yorkshire - nothing unusual 
there, then? The photographer had been summoned to South 
Yorkshire Motors, the local Ford main dealer for Wakefield and 
Pontefract, so the show must go on. The picture tells us a lot 
about the state of the vehicle market in the immediate post-war 
years - and how long it took before even a main dealer could 
get hold of a nice new service van. It also helps illustrate just 
how far the fortunes of the Ford Motor Company have fallen 
in the UK, since it picked fights with the unions, transferred 
production out of the country and gave up selling agricultural 
tractors and larger lorry chassis. Today, the biggest 'Ford' 
product is a Turkish-built Transit' and Fordson agricultural 
tractors, like 'Majors' and 'Dextas', are only to be found at 
preserved tractor meets. But back in the late 1940s and well 
into the 1950s? Ford was all about expanding into new markets 
- even if some of the mechanical 'technology' was still distinctly 
pre-war in origin! Here we see a Fordson 5 cwt service van and 
a pair of larger E83W 10 cwt vans, parked outside the local 
Pontefract dealer's workshops. Both the 5 cwt and the first 10 
cwt van seem to be employed as service vans for the agricultural 
tractor side of the business, judging by the impressive pictures 
on the sides of the vans, while the remaining E83W and the 
three different ex-military pattern recovery vehicles would have 
looked after customers with cars and commercial vehicles. 




< Inside what seems to be a newly-built (or refurbished) workshop, 
we can just get the glimpse of a pre-war Ford 8 'Y Type' in the 
background, while the Canadian-built Ford recovery unit is 
demonstrating the ability of it's manually-winched crane by lifting a 
customer's E83W van. The front wings of the breakdown lorry have 
clearly seen some action, but chances are it - and the other ex-military 
units - had to be snapped-up as a job lot, at one of the numerous ex¬ 
military equipment auctions at places such as nearby Ruddington. On 
the basis that any 'new' vehicle was worth having. 

V Someone out there is going to know exactly how many 'Hippo' 
heavy recovery units were built by Leyland Motors, for it's main service 
and repair depots. But we can assume that it was more than one! 

Here, we see a rather tired looking, but still serviceable, example 
outside Woodwards of Formby, Liverpool, Rice Lane depot. The 
picture was taken in 1984. The vehicle is still painted in what looks to 
be original red livery complete with original Leyland logos. 
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A In contrast, here we see another (we assume) Hippo, photographed by Mike Wells in 1993. It's in the (rather careworn) livery of P J Evans Trucks, and promotes the 
Leyland 'Co-Driver' aftercare programme, something worth having if you were considering buying a new Leyland lorry, or Sherpa van at the time! 



A Sadly, the archives are not packed with pictures of breakdown lorries actually carrying (or lifting) what might be termed their 'loads' as, clearly, having a 
photographer on hand at the time of a breakdown would have been a difficult business to arrange. But here's a neat little Albion 'Chieftain', recorded in preservation 
back in 1995. Was the recovery body original? Or had it been converted into a breakdown crane in preservation? 
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Y At one stage, it would have been a matter of 
pride for any passenger vehicle fleet manager 
to ensure that, were any of his fleet to 'fail to 
proceed', a crew would be sent out instantly, to 
either fix the culprit, or recover it back to the 
workshops. No way would it have been acceptable 
to have had a broken-down bus stuck by the 
roadside, holding up the traffic. The solution? 

With one of these, just about any situation could 
be sorted. But there was something about an old, 
ex-military AEC Matador that didn't go down well 
with bus fleet transport managers. So in many 
cases, they tended to set out to 'beautify' them 
in their own workshops. Seen here in the bland 
National Bus Company livery, this example of 
Western National has to be one of the best. Using 
windscreens and grill from the Park Royal cab 
fitted to the AEC 'Mandator' or 'Mammoth Major' 
goods chassis and given the benefit of a large 'kerb 
view' window, it features a very stylish crew-cab 
integrated with a rear workshop area. 


Y Derby Corporation Transport had its own ideas. This is still an AEC, but 
a rare right hand drive normal control export 'Mogul' model. While it's 
only a 6x4, rather than a 4x4 or 6x6, there should be more than enough 
grunt to handle the recovery of a bus, however. 


A The most celebrated heavy recovery unit of all time? As any childhood 
member of the 'Scammell Spotters Club' would like to believe, it would 
have to be a Scammell, wouldn't it? But, truth be told, the prize for 
dogged determination, a long life and ability beyond the call of duty 
would have to go to the AEC Militant. They were kept running by the 
British Army for far longer than might have been expected - and then 
still found second, or even third lives, with commercial vehicle operators 
or forestry contractors for decades after that. Here we see an impressive 
6x6 version fitted with an 8 ton lift crane. It has also been fitted with a 
workshop-cum-storage body, to give the crews some shelter in poor 
weather conditions - usually the time when a recovery unit is needed 
most. 
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A Thankfully, there are a few older recovery units that are still in their original livery - like the ex-Sam Satherwaite Foden for example - while others have been 
'restored' into non-original liveries. Rigid eight-wheelers are not a common solution for heavy recovery units, so this Foden 'Goliath' is something special. 
Photographed in preservation in 1997, with its two-stroke engine, it makes an impressive sound as well as sight. 



A How long did Fodens last? Ages. Here we see an old faithful FG 6x4, next to its replacement 'Haulmaster' eight wheeler with impressive twin boom Holmes 750 
crane, in the colours of F Cross & Sons of Hatfield, Manchester. Which one would you rather be towed in by? 
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AIDING TRACTION 

The task of 'the load' on a ballast box tractor is pretty simple - and rather obvious. It's there to keep 
some weight on the driving axles, to aid traction. In today's road transport scene, aside from deep 
in the forest, working with a pole-trailer, the Ballast Box Tractor is only likely to be found in the heavy 
indivisible loads sector, pulling a multi-axle trailer, possibly with another tractor at the rear. But the 
archives throw up many unlikely tractor-trailer combinations, right down to something as unlikely as a 
Scammell 'Mechanical Horse' - a tractor unit that was originally designed to tow an articulated trailer 

from day one! 



A That's the way to do it! This Douglas ballast box tractor has all the features needed for working deep in the forest, including a heavy winch and four wheel 
drive. The three-axle forestry pole trailer has a rear bogie with central pivot bearing articulation, to ensure maximum stability over rough tracks. The operator 
was John Heakin & Sons of Wolverhampton. 


> The changes in commercial vehicle taxation 
in the 1930s were designed primarily to 
tax steam-propelled vehicles off the roads 
- either a typical knee-jerk reaction by the 
Government of the day in favour of the 
all-powerful railway interests, or a welcome 
shove towards promoting cleaner diesel- 
powered lorries - depending on your point 
of view regarding the motives of those in 
power. Of course, aside from the Southern 
Railway and the London Underground, 
rather than invest in electric traction, the 
railways continued to design and build new 
steam engines right into the post-war era of 
nationalisation, but... On the roads, the end 
result was that steam was doomed. Hauliers 
around Liverpool got around the taxation 
issue, by cutting down rigid steam lorry 
chassis into ballast box tractor units. Around 
the docks - where journeys were short and 
the roads crowded with other traffic - the 
greater speed and range of a diesel chassis 
was less of an advantage, so the steamers 
hung on - long enough to be photographed 
by a new generation of 'lorry spotter' and 
ultimately to be preserved. This Criddle's 
Sentinel is seen towing a trailer well-loaded 
with heavy sacks. 
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> The French-built Latil was also 
sold under licence in the UK and 
was used in both forestry and 
general haulage applications - 
the unique four wheel steering 
capability being an obvious 
advantage in tight, old-fashioned 
railway goods yards, as well as 
around trees. For a while in the 
late 1930s, Latils were marketed 
in the UK by Shelvoke and Drewry 
of Letchworth, although there 
are no photographs in the SD 
works archive showing any Latils 
actually being constructed by 
the UK company. KEX 901 was 
photographed in preservation at 
the Marks Tey rally in 1990. 



Y It might seem entirely logical that, with large numbers of older Sentinel steam chassis being used as ballast box tractors well into the post-war era, that 
Sentinel in Shrewsbury might see the opportunity to sell the latest diesel lorry chassis as a ballast box tractor unit. There was one major problem that the 
designers of the underfloor-engined chassis had perhaps not foreseen in 1946 - the impact that articulation would soon have on the commercial vehicle market. 
Placing the power unit 'under the floor' of the body platform, in the amidships position, made the production of a short wheelbase tractor unit impossible as 
there was no space for a prop-shaft to the rear axle. The same problem also applied to the traditional British five cubic yard tipper chassis - and, of course, 
as here, the ballast box tractor. Millers based in Liverpool, White, Tomkins & Courage have obviously been persuaded that a conventional wheelbase haulage 
chassis would do the job - and with that imposing front draw-bar, it certainly looks the part - but that wheelbase would have made manoeuvring trailers around 
in busy mill yards more difficult. The Sentinel press release picture talks-up the advantages however, suggesting that this "Short wheelbase Ballasted Tractor 
could easily handle 25 ton grain trailers, while retaining the four-cylinder diesel engine." Umm, nice try fellas. 
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> Aside from an early prototype, back in 1933 
- and the later legendary 'Omega' tractor units 
for desert oil field operations - Atkinson wasn't 
a make best known for producing normal control 
chassis. So the short wheelbase tractor units 
for Pickfords in the 1960s were an interesting 
exception to the rule. Here, we see ALR 177B in 
preservation, sadly, without a suitable trailer. But 
as we can see, the size and shape of the 'ballast 
box' itself owes a lot to the earlier generations 
of Scammells operated by Pickfords (and others) 
engaged in heavy haulage. The use of 'cycle' 
front wings that turned with the front wheels was 
another customer requirements that, although 
more practical, made the end result look rather 
more dated than it actually was. A generation later, 
Shelvoke & Drewry was also asked by Pickfords 
to design and build some heavy haulage tractors, 
as part of the 'Shelvoke SPV' product range, but 
management indecision and constantly rising cost 
price predictions put the potential customer off. 
Result? The Shelvoke SPV order was cancelled and 
Pickfords purchased MAN tractor units. 


< Alongside Scammell, Foden was one of the few 
manufacturers to offer a ballast box - or showman's 
- tractor unit as part of the product range back in the 
1930s. A ready supply of ex-military chassis would 
have limited such sales after World War II, but the 
market for ballast box tractor units continued in heavy 
haulage, wherever-greater horsepower and the need 
to leave laden trailers on site for loading or unloading, 
still favoured a ballast box tractor and full drawbar 
trailer combination over articulation. Seen in the Isle of 
Man Railway station yard in Douglas in 1995, this 6x4 
Foden tractor unit with Cummins engine and a really 
substantial front towbar, was then owned by S P Carter 
of Balderine. 


> At last! We've found a photograph 
in the archives of a ballast box tractor 
unit, actually towing a suitable load. This 
1968 Foden 6x4 tractor with the S40 
steel Motor Panels cab is pulling a 60 
ton Jones crawler crane, manufactured 
in Letchworth, Hertfordshire. Jones 
was a key part of the 'George Cohen 
600 Group' of companies. The Foden is 
pulling a traditional 'four-in-line' drop- 
bed draw-bar trailer with knock-out rear 
axles. 
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A This smart Foden FG tractor unit features the once fashionable 'kerb-view' window on the nearside - currently making a come-back - to help the driver spot 
obstructions. It is coupled to a 10/12 ton low-loader trailer with knock-out rear axle. It was photographed in preservation by Steve Greenaway at the Brokenhurst 
rally in 1992. 

Y The competition for what was essentially the same business, between the two Foden family enterprises, must have made for some interesting conversations 
in the local Sandbach pubs, between the workers of both concerns. Did they mix socially? Or were there 'Foden Pubs' and 'ERF Pubs'? And what happened 
when the son of a Foden worker proposed to the daughter of a worker at ERF? So here's a suitable basis for a lively debate - which company built the most 
impressive heavy haulage tractor units? Here's an excellent ERF contender - a double-drive six-wheeler operated by Bowmer & Kirkland of Heage, near Belper in 
Derbyshire. 


AND FOR WHEN ARTICULATION IS REST 
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WEIGHTY MATTERS - 
VEHICLES ON TEST 


Not all commercial vehicles started - or ended - their lives with a customer here in the UK. Some 
were tested here on routes designed to mimic overseas conditions, loaded with heavy cast balance 
weights, before delivery to export markets - at a time when British commercial vehicle manufacturers 
actually had some export markets, that is. Others were loaded with weights in order that magazine 
'road testers' could put them through their paces for an article. Prototypes were also fitted with 
weights and were put through a series of tests by the manufacturer's own 'Prototype Shop' staff. 



A We're told that this stylish little Garner (looking 
rather like an early post-war Panhard from France) was 
"The first of a new forward control type" in 1937 and 
a closer look inside the large glass window on the left 
confirms the picture was taken at the Garner works. As 
the Garner was no 7-tonner, we can assume that each 
concrete test weight was more likely to weigh half a 
ton - which means this chassis is going out on test with 
a respectable ton payload of weights. That should 
be more than enough to give the tester an indication 
of engine and brake performance during this 'test' 
undertaken by 'Modern Transport' magazine. 


> The caption on the reverse of this print suggests this 
is the 1946 prototype Scammell eight wheeler 'Rigid 8', 
but that doesn't help us with the rather ugly radiator 
mask. It's well-loaded, with what must be at least 15 
tons of concrete test weights - note, without any load 
restraint - and retains very small 'utility' headlights, 
which would have only been one step-up in the lighting 
department, from wartime black-out masks! 
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< There's rare. Even more rare. And then there's the 'Holy 
Grail' - the elusive one-off prototype that few people ever 
saw and the whereabouts, or final resting place of which, 
have never been determined. The underfloor-engined Tilling- 
Stevens 'Yeoman' heavy-duty lorry chassis which, in the 
post-war era, could have been one model above the Commer 
TS3 (had it and the original Tilling-Stevens company survived 
in the post-war era) is one example of the latter. Here's 
another. It looks like a big heavy duty diesel. And linked with 
the brand name of Sentinel, it would be easy to mistake it for 
some pre-war attempt by the Shrewsbury manufacturer to 
introduce a big diesel lorry range, with which to attack the likes 
of Foden head on. But in fact, it's the elusive Sentinel 'Doble' 
prototype of 1937, designed and built to test the patents of 
the American, Abner Doble. The radiator? That's actually a 
condenser. Doble steam cars were very high quality products 
and, for a while at least, sold in direct competition with 
Duesenbergs and other up-market petrol-engined American 
cars. Of course, once mass production became the norm in the 
automotive industry, Abner looked for other openings for his 
'Flash Boiler' technology. And this was the result. Built at huge 
cost, the prototype is said to have remained on the Sentinel 
'works' transport fleet throughout World War II, but only a 
couple of different images of it have ever been found. What 
happened to it? 



A Is it a bird? Is it a Plane? Er, no, 
actually it's a Leyland 'Tiger Cub' bus 
chassis on test, again with 'Modern 
Transport' magazine. We're guessing 
the exercise is being undertaken in the 
winter - hence the provision of a little 
'hut', with a roof a rear view mirror and 
little else! 

> Being Leyland, at least the test 
weights are reasonably well-secured, 
as a result of being a 'saddle' design, 
fitted over the sub-frame. But the 
hardboard 'mud-wings' rather let the 
side down. 




* ** 
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The editorial staff of 'Modern Transport' magazine 
all seem to have lived to the south-east of London, 
which tended to influence the location of any 'Road 
Test' route. In this case, of course, a location south of 
the metropolis would have suited the engineers from 
Transport Equipment (Thornycroft) Limited, when 
getting the new 'Trusty' eight-wheeler ready for test. 
Featuring a (well-disguised) Motor Panels-style cab, 
the new eight-wheeler featured a stylish platform 
body with cowled headboard and it looks as though 
the test weights were loaded in order to get the 
axle loadings correct, as well as the overall payload 
potential. 

Aside from the odd 'posed' shot for the introduction 
to the Road Test article in Modern Transport, we find 
the journalist and engineers checking on fuel levels - 
with the photographer's Wolseley '1500' ready to give 
chase. The classic 'driver leaning out of cab door' shot 
was actually to underline some drama at re-starting 
on what was actually a pretty steep section of the 
'secret' army test track at Chobham. This is the Alpine 
section, which most looks like an ordinary public road. 
The Ford 100E van was probably also on test from 
Ford at the time, lending some sort of 'roadscene' 
element to the shot. 


• 


TESTING, TESTING... 

































's one of them. On test we have a brand new Leyland Comet, with Power Plus^J 
engine and forward control l_AD steel cab. That looks like a tough climb laden in second gear - hopefully it didn't need first, as that would have 
involved stop and restart, in order to change down to 'crawler gear' - unless the driver was very skilful. 

Kj 


Here another shot of the new Comet, which marked Leyland's intentions of moving away from the classic semi-forward control model, which was originally 
considered the best way of attracting overseas buyers. More and more Comet operators were looking for forward control alternatives so, finally, the Comet 
became a forward control 'cruiser weight' model below the Beaver. Here we see what looks like the prototype integral 'Atlantean' in the background of the 
shot back at the Leyland Works in Farington - note the thicker pillars on the upper deck windows. Today, a large part of this once vast site is a waste disposal 
and recycling facility, making nothing. A few 'assembled' DAFs are put together in another corner of the site 
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> The Foden S21 'Mickey Mouse' cab was an 
excellent example of what could be done with the 
use of GRP. Here we see a factory demonstrator on 
test in winter. It was painted in dark and medium 
green, and the use of aluminium strip and polished 
wheel hub-caps set the whole thing off a treat. The 
test driver journalist and his factory 'minder' might 
be trying to give us the impression that they're 
driving past the pub in the background without 
stopping. However, we know better. As soon as the 
photographer had done his thing, they parked up 
and went for a swift lunchtime pint or two. "One for 
the Road, Driver?" Why not - what's the worst that 
could happen? 


Left and below: Was the Ford D Series the one 
single product line that changed the UK market 
for commercial vehicles? At a stroke, it made 
the offerings from BMC and Bedford seem old 
fashioned - yet the D-Series itself, like the Transit 
- didn't seem to date. Operators that would never 
have purchased a Ford before started to switch. 
Hauliers. Own brand operators. Distribution 
companies. The range was well thought-out 
and, even today, an often rather down-at heel 
D0707 horsebox can still be spotted on the road. 

In contrast, here we see a brand new D1000 
dropside rigid with Cravens Homalloy body, on 
test for Modern Transport, by now published by 
Ian Allan. It's in the car park of the 'Grasshopper' 
pub just off the A23 - a wonderful 1930s 'Road 
House' near Abinger. 
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A What might have been, had our legislators not been so anti-lorry and trailer - 
or indeed so hell-bent on restricting lorry gross weights in Britain - rather than 
helping the industry develop new vehicles to meet future needs. This ERF was 
on test to illustrate the advantages of having a 16 ton chassis with matched 
draw-bar trailer to give a full 32 ton gross combination weight. It was September 
1972 and the 'Seventies' were in full swing, but about to hit the buffers, thanks 
to massive fuel price hikes, resulting from conflict in the Middle East. The logical 
extension of the new weights could have been a 32 ton gross eight-wheeler, with 
four-axle draw-bar trailer also running at running at 32 tons gross. Giving a gross 
combination weight of 64 tons. If only! 


Another Foden. Another magazine road test. By the time 
this photograph was taken, Foden 'works' colours had 
changed to light blue and white. New weight limits and 
improvements to cab comforts for the driver - however 
small - did at last give journalists something interesting 
to report. The late 1960s and early '70s were still 
period when specialist British manufacturers could 
have beaten off the foreign competition. But sadly, 
complacency ruled. 








Lighten labour costs - 
with the economical 
feleloader, made entirely 
by Telehoist for long life 
and reliable service 
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For any load-on any road invest in an AUSTIN 


Built for heavy duty — the Austin 
B.M.C. 7-t'mer. With 5.1 litre O.K.Y. 
diesel engine; 2-speed axle; servo- 
assisted hydraulic brakes; power-assisted 
steering; extra strong chassis frame. 


For gross loads of up to 15 tons. 
Prime movers with normal or forward 
control, petrol or diesel engines. Austin 
dealers will gladly supply information on 
special bodywork for any size of truck. 


BIRMINGHAM 


AUSTIN TRUCKS -tough as they make them 


, However tough the Job, Austin 3- and 
5-tonners can tackle it. They’re strong, 
money-saving, dependable. With normal 
or forward control; petrol or diesel 
engine. Shown—normal control 5-tonner. 


In bulk load carrying, the versatile new 
Austin 4-tonner cuts costs to a minimum. 
Engine: powerful, fuel-saving 3.4 litre 
diesel. Normal or forward control. 2- 
leading-shoe hydraulic brakes. 


A 'Loads' also feature in this 1950s colour advert for Austin lorries. It's interesting to note that colour 'renderings' produced by 'commercial artists' (a term used by 
'fine artists' to infer some sort of negative, less worthy slant on those who produced art for a living wage) are used here instead of photographs. This is probably 
because very expensive colour transparencies were not, as a rule, taken of completed lorries, so the artist would ad colour to images based on black and white 
prints. Here we see both normal and forward control Austins, with a mix of 40 gallon drums, boxes and sacks of coal - the latter being delivered door-to-door. 









































Well-loaded! This classic S21 'Mickey Mouse'- 
cabbed Foden eight-wheeled tipper, K119 in 
the fleet of Denniff Aggregates, is seen about 
to leave a sand pit with a full load. 













